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Tale Firm Expands; 
Drives New Upraise 


PLANT CAPACITY IS DOUBLED 





The W. H. Loomis Tale Corp. is 
driving an upraise at its No. 1 mine 
near Gouverneur, N. Y., from the fifth 
level to the surface, on a pitch of 70 
deg. When this is completed it will 
be utilized as a two-compartment 
hoisting shaft. 

The company has added grinding 
machinery and electrical equipment 
that have practically doubled the ca- 
pacity of mill No. 2. This expansion 
has the two-fold function of prepared- 
ness for an increased production, and 
an insurance measure against loss of 
business if fire should destroy the No. 
1 mill which is a wooden structure. 

The No. 2 mill is built of steel. Its 
new grinding unit is a Hardinge 8-ft. 
by 84-in. conical pebble mill. The sep- 
aration machines are the new model 
Emerick-Gayco. 

Plans are being drawn for a new 
mill to be erected near the new shaft. 
This will be of steel, arranged for 50- 
ton units, and will embody a marked 
departure, both in process and ma- 
chinery, from the present practice. 





Superior Cement-Quarry 
Blast Largest in West 


What is said to be the largest 
quarry blast ever set off in the Pacific 
Northwest took place October 15 at 
the limestone quarry of the Superior 
Portland Cement Co., Inc., at Con- 
crete, Wash. 

According to E. P. Lucas, president, 
225,000 tons of rock were brought 
down by the discharge of 54,000 lb. of 
dynamite. This was loaded in 15 
holes approximately 200 ft. deep. 





Dies of Suffocation in 
Avalanche of Material 
While engaged in poling operations 
at the plant of the Pioneer Sand & 
Gravel Co., near Steilacoom, Wash., on 
Oct. 16, Earl Doering, 26, was suffo- 
cated and William Llewellyn, 30, nar- 


rowly escaped death as they were. 


buried in an avalanche of sand. 
Doering was buried alive under five 

feet of sand and Llewellyn was covered 

by two feet of material when fellow 
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workmen brought him out. He was 
rushed to a hospital suffering from 
shock and concussion. Doering’s body 
was recovered several hours later. 





Marquette to Build New 
Terminal at Vicksburg 


Vicksburg, Miss., has been chosen 
as the site for a packing and distribut- 
ing terminal, according to press dis- 
patches from the South, by the Mar- 
quette Cement Manufacturing Co. 
The Marquette company already has 
two other such terminals on the Mis- 
sissippi River, at St. Louis and 
Memphis. 

According to reports, the company 
will shortly begin constructing several 
reinforced concrete storage silos at 
Vicksburg. Shipments will be made 
both by rail and barge, it is said. 





Huron Portland Cement 
Enlarges Packing Plant 


The Huron Portland Cement Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has plans under way 
for the construction of a three-story 
addition to its storage, packing, and 
distributing plant located on the river 
at the foot of Riopelle Street. 

The general contract has _ been 
awarded to the Burrell Engineering & 
Construction Co., Chicago. The con- 
tract price, according to reports, was 
$45,000. 





Spending $3,000,000 on 
Montreal Cement Plant 


A reconstruction program involving 
an expenditure of approximately $3,- 
000,000 in new buildings and cement- 
plant machinery is under way at the 
Montreal plant of Canada Cement Co., 
Ltd. 

The company is the leading Port- 
land-cement producer in Canada, op- 
erating a string of eight plants in the 
provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, On- 
tario, and Quebec. 





Slag Plant Damaged by 
Flames Will Be Rebuilt 


The plant of the Birmingham Slag 
Co. at Ensley, Ala., which was badly 
damaged to the extent of about $50,- 
000 by fire on Oct. 10, will be rebuilt, 
according to an announcement by 
officials. 


Geo. Moritz, Lehigh 


Superintendent, Dies 


SERVED CEMENT CO. 31 YEARS 





George A. Moritz, district superin- 
tendent in charge of the Ormrod, West 
Coplay and Fogelsville, Pa., plants 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
passed away at Allentown, Pa., on 
October 


16th. Mr. 
Moritz had 
been well 
until re- 
cently, but 


afew days 
prior to his 
death was 
stricken 
with heart 
trouble and 
taken to 
the Allen- 
town hospi- 
tal. 

Mr. Mor- 
itz entered 
the employ 
of the Le- 
high Portland Cement Co., January 
16, 1899, as a blacksmith and re- 
pairman at mill A. Since that time he 
remained continually in the employ of 
the Lehigh company. He served suc- 
cessively as repairman foreman, super- 
intendent and district superintendent. 
Mr. Moritz was very proud of the rec- 
ord of all four mills operated under 
his supervision, all of them having 
been awarded the Portland Cement 
Association safety trophy during the 
last two years. 

Perhaps few men connected with the 
cement industry in the Lehigh Valley 
were as well known as Mr. Moritz and 
few had as complete a knowledge of 
operating conditions. 

He is survived by a wife and four 
children. The oldest son, Raymond, 
has been superintendent of the Fogels- 
ville plant of the Lehigh company 
since 1916. 





George Moritz. 





Franklin Limestone Co. 
Again Operating Plant 
With approximately 60 men at work, 
the Franklin Limestone Co. of Frank- 
lin, Tenn., has resumed work at its 
quarry and plant near that city. 
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Building Conditions 
Show Improvement 


CITIES MAKE PRONOUNCED GAIN 


Prospective building conditions 
throughout the entire United States 
showed improvement in September 
over the preceding month, according 
to official reports of building permits 
issued in 577 leading cities and towns 
as made to S. W. Straus & Co. 

The volume of permits for Septem- 
ber was $168,254,846 compared with 
$161,609,331 in August—a gain of 4 
per cent. This gain is all the more 
significant in view of the fact that 
normal seasonal factors call for a de- 
cline of more than 9% per cent be- 
tween the two months. 

The September figures were 23 per 
cent below those of September last 
year, when the volume was $218,009,- 
891. However, this is a substantial 
improvement over the 37-per cent loss 
in August and indicates that building 
is continuing the steady, upward climb 
toward normal, which, with but few 
interruptions, has been going on since 
early this year. 

Records of past years show that 
building permits precede actual con- 
struction operations by between three 
and five months. If this precedent 
continues in the present situation, a 
distinct increase in actual building 
activities should possibly be experi- 
enced throughout the country some- 
time between December and March. 
Such a revival in construction might 
well be the basis of an improvement 
in business conditions generally. 

An encouraging factor in the situa- 
tion is that whatever declines in 
building permits have been registered 
appear to be spread over the smaller 
communities while the bigger cities are 
more than holding their own. For ex- 
ample New York City fell only $2,000,- 
000 behind September last year, while 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Jersey City, Albany, Port- 
land, Ore., Dallas, Houston and other 


leading cities showed a pronounced 
gain over the same month last year. 
The table at the bottom of the page 
gives complete statistics. 

The Straus index of building permits 
registered a 4-per cent increase in 
September over August, in spite of the 
fact that the seasonal factor based on 
the period from 1923 to 1929 called for 
a decline of 9.7 per cent between those 
months. September, 1930, further- 
more, is the first month since July, 
1929, that the Straus index has ex- 
ceeded the calculated line of trend. It 
should be remembered in this connec- 
tion, however, that this line of trend is 
based on the trend of building permits 
since 1923. This trend has been down- 
ward since the middle of 1926 and for 
September, 1930, was 25 per cent 
under July, 1929. The return toward 
the line of trend which began in April 
of this year has been twice interrupted 
by declines in June and August. 

Demand for building materials con- 
tinued light im September. Changes 
in material prices were local. Atlanta 
dealers raised the prices of portland 
cement, sand, gravel crushed stone, 
hollow tile and common brick. 





Death Takes C. A. Irvin 
Alpha Cement Official 


Charles A. Irvin, vice-president of 
the Alpha Portland Cement Co., died 
suddenly on the night of Oct. 29th at 
his home in Chicago. He was 57 years 
old. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Anna Irvin, and one son, Ward Irvin 
of Battle Creek, Mich. Mr. Irvin was 
born in Bloomington, IIl., and came to 
Chicago about 15 years ago. 





Expand Mixed Concrete 
Production in Toronto 


Toronto Ready Mix Concrete, Ltd., 
of Toronto, Ont., has expanded the 
sale and delivery of transit-system 
mixed concrete through the S. Mc- 
Cord Co., Ltd., and Canada Building 
Materials, Ltd., both firms having pur- 
chased the necessary equipment to 
serve Toronto construction projects. 





N. Y. Lime Products 
Plant Is Enlarged 


F. H. RUTSCHOW JOINS STAFF 





F. H. Rutschow, for eight years as- 
sistant superintendent of the National 
Mortar & Supply Co., and more re- 
cently connected with the Gibsonburg 
Lime Products Co. of Gibsonburg, 
Ohio, has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Mohawk Limestone Prod- 
ucts Co., of Mohawk, N. Y. 

Although Mr. Rutschow’s activities, 
until the past year, have been centered 
in the Middle West, he is well known 
throughout the lime industry. To his 
new duties as general manager of Mo- 
hawk he brings a long experience in 
engineering, sales and management 
work in connection with lime products. 
He has gained a reputation in the in- 
dustry for sound and constructive 
operating and merchandising policies. 

Coincident with the announcement 
of Rutschow’s appointment, the Mo- 
hawk Limestone Products Co. also an- 
nounces extensive improvements and 
extensions to its plant at Jordanville, 
Herkimer County, where it owns one 
of the largest limestone deposits in 
New York. These additions include 
three large concrete silos for storing 
pulverized limestone and _ hydrated 
lime; a steel storage building for 
crushed stone, and new tracks, sid- 
ings, and switches which permit simul- 
taneous loading of several cars of each 
product. 

In addition to its Jordanville works, 
Mohawk operates a large gravel and 
sand plant at Bloods Mills, N. Y. The 
company has recently created much 
interest and comment by the opera- 
tion of its own farm for experimental 
and research work. 

The company operates at Jordanville 
one of the most modern plants for 
producing high-grade limestone, agri- 
cultural and mason’s hydrated lime, 
and crushed stone. It has also re- 
cently added the manufacture of 
chemical and spraying lime. 








BUILDING AND ALTERATION PERMITS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1930, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1929, AND AUGUST, 1930 





















































State Sept., 1930 Sept., 1929 Aug., 1930 State Sept., 1930 Sept., 1929 Aug., 1930 
_ EP eerra $ 388,016 $ 1,459,492 $ 531,505 Nevada. $ 49,000 $ 124,950 $ 248,575 
NN a ie ncrs a hase ie 445,724 651,323 351,301 New Hampshire 56,393 107,133 57,236 
RG cists c bes 6 <4 exe oi 154,293 259,487 334,546 New Jersey.... 8,859,091 13,815,693 4,481,737 
0 OR eee 17,025,561 19,078,895 16,612,404 New Mexico... 136,425 80,810 132,034 
SDSS 5,50 515 sk cumin we ee 1,092,093 1,069,830 644,428 New York.... : 44,448,424 49,180,695 38,479,439 
Connecticut........ 2,989,635 4,256,008 9,559,280 North Carolina. 400,078 1,383,415 587,847 
Delaware..... Py ie aes 256,911 251,908 399,727 North Dakota 244,459 309,757 249,797 
District of Columbia........ 1,077,810 3,232,900 2,396,620 | 3S 10,718,223 13,942,301 11,069,540 
___ Yee 1,623,438 1,890,632 1,434,737 Oklahoma. . 2,222,634 5,122,450 2,645,929 
SIRES Sika snes ws eas 881,340 1,031,993 589,469 Oregon...... 2,935,427 2,033,695 1,348,382 
CE clea cee bict en kon 58,658 42,445 129,658 Pennsylvania 9,351,676 10,616,995 10,916,429 
Rs Cooks Wega kare we 16,928,215 17,090,363 12,230,121 Rhode Island... 966,277 1,431,720 1,160,952 
RL ow Gone ik acu ee 1,958,185 4,969,404 2,544,469 South Carolina... . ae 249,952 507,762 228,658 
ee eae 1,104,705 1,921,201 1,382,065 South Dakota... 211,435 225,506 290,851 
RR er yy den es 488,498 1,706,297 426,833 Tennessee. 1,574,413 2,314,196 1,431,829 
Kentucky.......... 655,313 2,124,410 732,815 Texas.... 6,155,714 6,047,068 7,024,020 
C0 0 ees err 323,265 1,094,631 773,861 Utah. . 303,902 705,560 315,270 
| UES ae eee ee 110,870 120,795 469,075 Vermont 65,000 16,000 Shoes 
0 ere. 2,088,085 3,506,133 2,446,484 Virginia... 1,637,538 852,117 1,517,108 
Massachusetts...... Saas 6,546,847 7,957,233 6,513,934 Washington. . 2,663,024 2,793,974 2,570,736 
NS oi 8k Sn date Sa 7,893,911 17,224,443 7,594,014 West Virginia.... 712,499 312,211 538,466 
Minnesota... .. yee aes 2,760,701 3,321,084 1,792,296 Wisconsin. 4,219,620 6,542,024 3,224,346 
RAS ene 191,545 231,407 172,324 || Wyoming. . 42,640 32,685 28,781 
See 2,478,405 3,864,195 1,719,736 || | — —-- — 
Ne ious eas Oks oes 78,517 348,4 311,160 MUD. Soe wiaweeu seek $168,254,846 $218,009,891 $161,609,331 
_ |e Serie 430,461 806,230 968,507 
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Ehret Magnesia Co. 
Builds Power Plant 


DRYING SYSTEM ALSO REBUILT 





The new power plant of the Ehret 
Magnesia Manufacturing Co., Valley 
Forge, Pa., is now fully completed. 
The installation represents an ex- 
penditure of about one-quarter of a 
million dollars. 

The company has also entirely re- 
constructed its drying system at an 
additional figure of approximately the 
same amount. These two units per- 








New Ehret Magnesia power plant. 


mit the company to materially in- 
crease its production allowing it to 
take care of an ever-increasing busi- 
ness. 

The Ehret Magnesia Manufacturing 
Co. was founded in 1897 by Michael 
Ehret, father of Alvin M. Ehret, who 
is now president. Its plant is located 
in one of the most beautiful and his- 
toric sections of Pennsylvania. 

Since its establishment, equipment 
has been added until now it has one 
of the finest and most complete plants 
for the manufacture of 85 per cent 
magnesia products. 





New Inland Stone Plant 
Starts First Crusher 


After a year’s work in constructing 
the Inland Lime & Stone Co. crushing 
plant at Port Inland, Mich., the first 
unit of the plant went into operation 
this month. Other units of the plant 
are being tested from time to time 
during this month as soon as they be- 
come ready for operation. It is ex- 
pected that the entire project will be 
in operation by November 1 when boat 
shipments to the Inland Steel plant at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., will commence. 

Dredging operations at the harbor 
will be completed by the Cleveland 
Engineering & Construction Co. about 
the first of November. 


Ready-Mixed Firm Gets 
Tennessee Bridge Work 


Said to be the largest single order 
for ready-mixed concrete placed in the 
South, a $200,000 contract has been 
awarded the Ready Mixed Concrete 
Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., to furnish and 
mix concrete for the $1,000,000 Henley 
Street bridge, at Knoxville, for which 
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the general contract was _ recently 
awarded to Booth & Flinn, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. All materials will be mixed at 
the Ready Mixed company’s plant and 
hauled to the bridge site in a fleet of 


15 trucks. Col. John L. Humbard is 
president of the company. 





Grinding Operations in 
Silica Plant Are Begun 


Grinding operations in the new 
silica plant of the Northwest Mineral 
Products Co. of Burlington, Wash., 
commenced early this month, accord- 
ing to J. C. Granberg, resident engi- 
neer of the company at Burlington. 

The plant was moved to its present 
location from Tacoma this summer 
and is obtaining its raw material from 
two quarries located at Marblemount, 
Wash., a few miles distant from the 
plant. The deposits are 99.56 per cent 
pure silica, according to a _ recent 
analysis. 





New York Crushed Stone 
Men Meet at Rochester 


The New York State Crushed Stone 
Assn. met on October 15 at the Hotel 
Hayward, Rochester, N. Y. The prin- 
cipal topic of discussion was the pro- 
posed labor and materials bonding 
law, in which the progress of the 
movement was traced and explained 
by R. K. Fuller. The New York as- 
sociation is urging the passage of the 
law. 





Installs New Machinery 
at Massachusetts Plant 


In anticipation of a future market 
for a larger output of its products, the 
Lynn Sand & Stone Co., Swampscott, 
Mass., has installed a Marion 450 gaso- 
line-electric shovel for general utility 
and stripping and a Symons 3-ft. cone 
crusher which will be used as a fourth 
reduction unit. 

The president of this company, 
James H. Cooke, died March 20, 1930, 
after spending the greater part of his 
life in the crushed-stone, gravel and 
sand industries. He was also presi- 
dent of the Hartford Sand & Stone 
Co. of Hartford, Conn. 





Waterbury to Have New 
Concrete-Mixing Plant 


Plans for a new ready-mixed con- 
crete plant at Waterbury, Conn., are 
being drawn by J. Delaurentis, Water- 
bury architect, for the recently organ- 
ized Waterbury Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete Co. 





Dolese Makes Change in 
Chicago Office Address 


Dolese Brothers Co., Chicago, lime- 
stone producer, has announced the 
moving of its offices to 221 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago. 





Middle West Leads 
1930 Road Building 


IS BANNER CONSTRUCTION YEAR 





The trend of modern road building 
is graphically shown in a survey of 
regional highway expenditures com- 
pleted by the American Road Builders’ 
Association. 

With road systems well on their way 
toward completion in the originally 
settled eastern states, it is pointed out 
that highway expenditures for 1930, 
while on the increase throughout the 
nation, reach their highest peak in the 
Midd!e-western states, most of which 
have the largest program of expendi- 
tures in history. 

This is forcefully brought out by 
the fact that about 55 per cent of the 
estimated state and county highway 
expenditures in the nation lies in 
states within a 500-mile radius of St. 
Louis. Approximately $888,000,000 is 
being spent in this area, while about 
$713,000,000 is being spent outside it. 

Only seven states outside this area 
show estimated expenditures of over 
$25,000,000, while ten states within the 
prescribed radius have programs in- 
volving more than twice that amount 
for this year. Pennsylvania leads the 
list with an estimate of $170,000,000. 
New York is next with $145,000,000. 
Of the outside states, California leads 
the west coast with an $80,000,000 
program. 

In the past few years, the central 
western region has followed somewhat 
slowly the road-building lead set by 
the eastern states, but this year’s 
activities prove that the people in 
those areas are no longer to be satis- 
fied with anything short of completed 
systems of primary and _ secondary 
roads. The increases in highway ex- 
penditures are contributed to largely 
by the aroused interest in improve- 
ment of county roads by state and 
local authorities. 

County funds, as well as those of 
the state highway departments, are 
benefiting by the increasing revenues 
from gas taxes and motor vehicle reg- 
istration and by the decidedly lowered 
cost of construction. The better types 
of roads now being built and the im- 
proved equipment have also decreased 
maintenance costs, thus. releasing 
more of the budget for new construc- 
tion. 

It is, therefore, most fitting that St. 
Louis, the hub of highway construc- 
tion activity, has been chosen by the 
American Road Builders’ Assn. for its 
twenty-eighth Annual Convention and 
Road Show, January 12 to 16, 1931. 
Here the enthusiasm set in motion by 
President Hoover in his plea for in- 
creased highway construction and 
which has met with hearty cooperation 
of state, city, and county authorities, 
will be concentrated in the meeting of 
all the various branches of the vast 

highway industry. 
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Spar Grinders Meet 
at Spruce Pine, N. C. 


ATTENDANCE LARGEST IN YEARS 





The Feldspar Grinders’ Institute, 
with representatives from the United 
States and Canada, met in Spruce 
Pine, N. C., September 26 and 27. 

A banquet was held in the Topliff 
Hotel on Friday evening, September 
26. The meeting was opened with an 
address of welcome to the members 
and the visitors by Herbert P. Mar- 
gerum, president, of Trenton, N. J. 
Response was made by B. C. Burgess, 
of Spruce Pine, manager of the Ten- 
nessee Mineral Products Corp., who 
expressed appreciation to the Feldspar 
Grinders’ Institute for bringing the 
meeting to Spruce Pine. He stated 
that the growth of the community is 
largely due to the development of the 
feldspar industry. 

The work of the Institute was de- 
scribed by W. J. Parker, commissioner, 
of New York City, who introduced C. 
H. Peddrick, Jr., vice-president, of 
New York. Mr. Peddrick said that the 
Institute needed a 100-per cent mem- 
bership to accomplish the greatest 
good for the industry and invited the 
non-members to give their moral sup- 
port whether or not they desired to 
assist in financing the Institute. 

E. Frank Watson, of Burnsville, N. 
C., C. P. Rogers, of Tryon, N. C., and 
W. F. Deneen, of Micaville, N. C., re- 
sponded, expressing their willingness 
to codperate. H. D. Thropp, vice- 
president, of Trenton, N. J., thanked 
the visitors for attending the meeting 
so that all might get better acquainted. 

The meeting adjourned with the ex- 
pression that more of the meetings 
should be held in the South where a 
large attendance may be had. Mem- 
bers were enthusiastic over the 95-per 
cent attendance, stating that never 
before had this been attained by the 
Institute. 





Adds New Equipment at 
Canoe Creek, Pa., Plant 


According to Blair C. Seeds, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Canoe Creek Stone Co., with head- 
quarters at Loretto, Pa., a large gyra- 
tory crusher, a shovel, an additional 
roll screen and washing equipment are 
being installed in the plant at Canoe 
Creek, Pa. 





Ask U. S. for Right to 
Dredge Gravel in River 


The Independent Sand & Gravel Co. 
of Wheeling, W. Va., has filed a peti- 
tion with U. S. engineers asking per- 
mission to dredge sand and gravel 
from the Ohio River between Roches- 
ter and Powhatan Point, O. 
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Some of the stone produced by Artstone Quarries, Inc. 


Produces Slab Stone in 


New Tennessee Quarry 

Announcement was made recently 
in PIT AND QUARRY of the incorpora- 
tion of Artstone Quarries, Inc., with 
headquarters at Etowah, Tenn. This 
company secured a long-term lease 
with option to purchase the Sisson 
Crab Orchard stone property, located 
about two miles from Crab Orchard, 
Tenn., and comprising approximately 
8,400 acres. The quarry on this tract 
has furnished material for the con- 
struction of three large buildings in 
Tulsa, Okla., and Nashville, Tenn. 

The Artstone Quarries company is 
producing stone from a 105-acre tract, 
also under lease and option to pur- 
chase. The strata vary in thickness 
from %-in. to 4-in. and the stone is 
used commercially for roofing, treads, 
copings, flagging, stepping stones, di- 
mension stone and rubble. The strata 
are remarkably true and, although the 
surfaces of the products are very 
smooth, the stone does not become 
slippery with wear. The claim is made 
that this material wears better than 
marble and equals granite. For in- 
stance, in an old inn at Crab Orchard, 
built of like material over one hun- 
dred years ago, a door was made of 
this stone, and the door sill which got 
the hardest wear, today shows prac- 
tically no sign of disintegration. 

Mother Nature added unexcelled art 
in painting this stone in all the beau- 
tiful colors of the rainbow, and for 
that reason the company was named 
Artstone Quarries. 





Acquires Gravel Plant 


at Hunlock Creek, Pa. 
The sand-and-gravel plant at Hun- 
lock Creek, Pa., formerly operated by 
Isaac Saba, has been taken over by C. 
Rees of Nanticoke, Pa., and will be 
operated under the name of the Hun- 
lock Sand and Gravel Co. Offices have 
been established at 9 Lloyd Lane, Wil- 
kes-Barre, Pa. 





Silica Plant in Kansas 


Burns; Loss Is $55,000 

The plant of the Turmsite Silica Co., 

located near Fowler, Kan., was re- 

cently destroyed by fire of undeter- 

mined origin. Damage was estimated 
at $55,000. 


To Build Gravel Plant 
North of Houston, Tex. 


A long-time lease on a 400-acre 
gravel deposit located about 60 miles 
north of Houston, Tex., has been taken 
by the Howard Kenyon Dredging Co. 
of Houston. The company will pro- 
ceed immediately with the develop- 
ment of the property and will install 
modern plant machinery. A 5%4-mile 
railway to give the company a trans- 
portation outlet is to be constructed. 





British Columbia Plant 
Completed ; Cost $100,000 


Gilley Brothers, Ltd., of New West- 
minster, B. C., have completed con- 
struction of a new $100,000 sand-and- 
gravel plant near Mary Hill at the 
mouth of the Pitt River. The plant is 
said to be one of the most modern on 
the Pacific Coast, is practically auto- 
matic in operation and capable of pro- 
ducing 1,000 cu. yd. of material a day. 





Ohio Plant Worker Dies 
by Fall Into Crusher 
Adam Wilson, 55, an employee of 
the Scioto Lime & Stone Co., Dela- 
ware, O., was fatally injured on Oct. 
10, when he fell into a crusher at the 
company’s plant. 





New Maps of Arkansas 
Show Plant Locations 


The Arkansas Geological Survey of 
which George C. Branner is chief, has 
recently issued two large wall maps 
covering the entire state of Arkansas. 
One map shows all highways, mineral 
industries, power-transmission lines, 
and oil and gas lines, in addition to 
the topography which is indicated by 
contour lines at 250-ft. vertical inter- 
vals. Symbols show, distinctly, all 
mines, quarries and pits or plants that 
produce bauxite, sand, gravel, glass- 
sand, silica, fullers’ earth, bentonite, 
lime, chalk, cement, soapstone or gyp- 
sum. The other map shows the topog- 
raphy with 100-ft. intervals, the high- 
ways and, especially, the oil and gas 
fields. 

These maps may be had upon re- 
quest by addressing the State Geolo- 
gist, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Gypsum Products Co. 
Enlarges Facilities 


ADDS UNLOADING EQUIPMENT 

A new dock and pier with unloading 
equipment have been completed at the 
New York, N. Y., plant of the Atlan- 
tic Gypsum Products Co. The un- 
loader is steam operated and was sup- 
plied by Mead-Morrison. It is 
equipped with a Rawson grab bucket 
of 3-ton capacity and, according to 
O. A. St. Clair, chief engineer, a 5,000- 
ton cargo of gypsum can be unloaded 
in 24 hours. A slip has been dredged 
along the pier to a depth of 24 ft. be- 
low mean low water to accommodate 
the 5,000-ton-capacity boats. 

The company has also completed a 
sand-drying plant at New York, while 
at the quarries at Cheticamp, Nova 
Scotia, a shuttle conveyor for loading 
the boats has been constructed and is 
now operating. 





Ample Supplies of Lake 
Sand for Winter Demand 


Lake-sand producers in the Chicago 
district report the supply now in sto- 
rage at the dock yards ample to meet 
the demand from the trade through 
the season of closed navigation. The 
current market for sand from builders 
in the Chicago metropolitan area is 
very quiet but some of the asphalt 
pavers will be busy on jobs for an- 
other month. 

The Gilbert, owned by the Lake Sand 
Corp., and the Brazil, owned by the 
Marine Dredge & Dock Co., are the 
two vessels now bringing lake sand in 
from loading stations. Those com- 
panies have the contract for filling up 
the old Chicago River channel, the 
straightening project reported virtu- 
ally completed. It is estimated that 
this fill will take 200,000 cu. yd. of 
sand. 





Awards Steel Contract 
for New Crushing Plant 


The Kaiser Paving Co. of Oakland, 
Cal., has awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing and fabricating 175 tons of 
steel for its new crushed-stone plant 
at Radum, Cal., to the Western Iron 
Works of San Francisco. 





Cleveland Builds Roads 


as Aid to Unemployment 


A $9,000,000 two-year road-build- 
ing program which will employ 1,000 
men through the winter will be at- 
tempted to relieve the idle at Cleve- 
land, O., it has been announced by the 
county commissioners. Work to cost 
approximately $450,000 will be let to 
contractors December 16, it was said. 


Meantime the city has 1,100 men 


working on streets, sewers and parks, 
using the “stagger” plan by exchang- 
ing this group after three days work 
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a week, for 1,100 others in need of 
jobs. About 6,000 men will have em- 
ployment through the winter as a re- 
sult of this plan it is estimated. 





Federal Cement Tile Co. 
Buys Competing Concern 


The Federal Cement Tile Co. of 
Chicago announces that it has ac- 
quired the American Cement Tile Man- 
ufacturing Co. Executive and general 
offices will be at Chicago, with addi- 
tional sales offices in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Boston, 
Buffalo, Birmingham and other cities. 

Plants are at Hammond, Ind., Lin- 
coln, N. J.. Wampum, Pa., and Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

It is proposed to name the Company 
the Federal-American Cement Tile 
Company. 





United States Gypsum 
Seeks Zonolite Company 


Stockholders of the Zonolite Co., 
Libby, Cal., are considering offers re- 
cently made by the U. S. Gypsum Co. 
to purchase the concern, according to 
press dispatches from California. 
The Zonolite Co. holds huge mica de- 
posits in California and these were in- 
spected and analyzed several months 
ago by C. R. Birdsley, director of re- 
search and development of the gyp- 
sum company. Two plans are said to 
be under consideration, either sale of 
the company, and its holding outright, 
or contracting for the purchase of the 
entire zonolite output. 





Transit-Mixed Concrete 


Used in Tall Buildings 


Transit-system mixed concrete has 
established itself as an important fac- 
tor in the construction of tall build- 
ings in San Francisco. During the 
last three or four years it has been 
used in the construction of such struc- 
tures as the new Shell Oil Bldg., the 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel, the Medical- 
Dental Bldg., and many others, all of 
which are 30 or more stories high and 
required upwards of 30,000 cu. yd. of 
concrete. 

Other noteworthy jobs served ex- 
clusively by transit-mixed concrete 
were the Fox theatre, the American 
Can Co. and Continental Can Co. fac- 
tories in San Francisco and Oakland, 
and several large sub-stations of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 





Calaveras Cement Buys 
New Limestone Deposit 


The Calaveras Cement Co. of San 
Francisco, Cal., with its plant located 
at San Andreas, has purchased a new 
limestone deposit embracing 1,030 
acres at Jesus» Maria, Cal., about 20 
miles distant from the plant. Plans 
are now in progress for working the 
deposit. 


Recovery of Carbon 


Dioxide Is Planned 


NEW LIME PLANT BEING BUILT 





Production of solidified carbon diox- 
ide as a by-product in lime manufac- 
ture is soon to be under way on a 
large scale at the new line plant of 
the California Lime Products Co., 
Inc., of Sacramento, Cal., it has been 
announced. 


The carbon dioxide, removed when 
the limestone is burned to lime in the 
kilns, is later solidified by pressure 
and the resulting product is an ideal 
refrigerant known commercially as 
“dry ice.” 

In the shipment of perishables such 
as vegetables, fruits, and fresh fish, it 
has been established by actual tests 
that 1,200 lb. of this comparatively 
new refrigerant will perform the same 
functions as about 20,000 lb. of water 
ice and 2,000 lb. of salt. 


Further space displaced by the wa- 
ter ice may be used for additional 
cargo, thus adding from 20 to 50 per 
cent of the car’s carrying capacity. 
In addition there is no brine or other 
moisture to contend with. It is a pure 
solidified gas and melts only by evapo- 
ration. 

The California Lime Products Co. is 
now erecting its plant near Sacra- 
mento and will ship limestone from its 
quarries located at Gorge Station, 
about 60 miles to the east. Officers 
of the concern include Bayliss C. 
Clark, president; R. E. Middlestaedt, 
adjutant-general, State of California, 
vice-president; and R. L. Hollings- 
worth, general manager. Offices are 
in the Bancitaly Bldg., Sacramento. 





All New York Roads to 
Be 40-ft. Wide by 1940 


Widening of all main roads in New 
York state by 1940 to widths of more 
than 40 ft. is planned by the state de- 
partment of public works, which has 
adopted an ultimate road-width map 
based upon a traffic survey made last 
August. The width of roads on the 
map was determined by a census of 
the number of cars traveling over 
them during a 12-hour daylight 
period. Frederick Stuart Greene, 
state superintendent of public works, 
states that he feels confident the leg- 
islature will appropriate sufficient 
funds to carry out the plan in the next 
ten years. 





Grant-Service May Buy 
Plant of Kern Rock Co. 


Acquisition of the Kern Rock Co. 
plant at Bakersfield, Cal., is contem- 
plated as an expansion move in the 
near future by the Grant-Service Rock 
Co., Consolidated, of Fresno, Cal., ac- 
cording to A. H. Sienknecht, superin- 
tendent. 
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Tramway to German Portland-Cement 





Plant Uses No Driving Power: 














General view of the Kursachen Portland cement plant at Carsdorf, Germany 


Ts plant of the Wet-Process Method Employed in Modern jy, central Germany, 


Kursachen Port- Mill of Kursachen Company at Carsdorf and the shale is the 


land Cement 

Co. is situated at Carsdorf a/U, in the neighbor- 
hood of Naumberg a/S, in the center of an indus- 
trial district and close to the brown coal deposits of 
central Germany. The plant is built on a branch 
line leading to Naumberg, where it joins the main 
Berlin-Halle-Erfurt-Frankfurt a/M line, and another 
line serves the Harz District. Carsdorf is on the 
river Unstrut, which flows into the river Saale, and, 
as both of these rivers are navigable, Carsdorf is 
connected by water with most of northern and cen- 
tral Germany. The first part of the plant was 
started in the autumn of 1928 and, at the same time, 
work was commenced on an extension, so that the 
complete works were put into operation in the sum- 
mer of 1929. 

The raw materials are limestone and shale. The 
limestone is ‘“Muschelkalk,” which is very common 


* Reprinted from Cement and Cement Manufacture, June, 1930. 


so-called “Rot.” The 
wet process of manufacture is employed. 

The limestone quarry is about 1,700 ft. from the 
works, and 230 ft. higher. The limestone is blasted 
down and is at present loaded by hand into trucks. 
The stone is hauled to the loading station of an 
aerial tramway built by Adolf Bleichert & Co., 
A. G., where the upper parts of the trucks are lifted 
off and placed in the hangers of the tramway which 
carries the limestone to the preliminary crushing 
plant. As the tramway is on a slope, it has been so 
designed that the loaded trucks coming down to the 
crushing plant lift the empty ones back to the load- 
ing station in the quarry. No driving power is 
therefore required. The tramway is provided with 
an arrangement for automatically discharging the 
limestone into the crushers. 

The stone is broken in a jaw crusher furnished by 
F. L. Smidth & Co. which at the same time serves 











Coal is transported from the crushers to the dryers by a belt conveyor in the inclosed gallery. 
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as a feeding apparatus for the Smidth roller mill 
underneath. In the roller mill the material is 
further crushed and discharged onto a Smidth slop- 
ing band-conveyor leading to a limestone silo above 
the raw mills. The shale is quarried close to the 
crushing plant and tipped directly into the roller 
mill already mentioned. 

The limestone and shale quarries are worked in 
two different shifts, so that the materials are not 
mixed in the roller mill, but crushed separately, and 
the shale is transported to a separate silo adjoining 
the limestone silo above the raw mills. Under each 
of the silos for limestone and shale a Smidth feed- 
table is arranged for extracting the two materials 
in the correct proportions and feeding them regu- 
larly to the mills. 

The following refers to the corresponding num- 
bers on the accompanying diagram of the plant: 
(1) Rope conveyor for limestone; (2) Crusher for 


Diagrammatic layout of the cement plant at Carsdorf-on-Unstrut. 


limestone; (3) Transport of shale; (4) Roller mill 
for limestone and shale; (5) Band conveyor for 
limestone and shale; (6) Band conveyor for sand, 
etc.; (7) Silo for limestone; (8) Silo for clay; (9) 
Silo for sand, etc.; (10) Feed tables; (11) Band 
conveyor; (12) Raw mills; (18) Elevators for 
slurry ; (14) Slurry distributor; (15) Slurry tanks; 
(16) Air compressors; (17) Slurry feed apparatus; 
(18) Unax kilns; (19) Coal crusher; (20) Elevator ; 
(21) Band conveyor for coal; (22) Coal store; (23) 
Hoppers for wet coal; (24) Coal drying drums; 
(25) Elevator for dry coal; (26) Hoppers for dry 
coal; (27) Coal mills; (28) Elevator for coal dust; 
(29) Hoppers for coal dust; (30) Coal measuring 
screws; (31) Fan; (32) Skipulter for clinker; (33) 
Cyleup conveyor for clinker; (34) Clinker store; 
(35) Hoppers for clinker; (36) Hoppers for gyp- 
sum; (37) Feed-tables for cement mills; (38) Ce- 
ment mills; (39) Weighing machines for cement; 
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One of the two rotary kilns in the Kursachen plant. 

















The two raw-grinding mills. 


(40) Elevator for cement; (41) Silos for cement; 
(42) Fluxo conveyor; (43) Air compressor; (44) 
Vacuum pump; (45) Fluxo packer; (46) Railway 
lines. 

There are two Smidth Unidan mills for raw 
grinding, each divided into three compartments. 
The mixture of limestone and shale can be taken to 
either mill separately or divided between the two. 
At the mill inlets, water is added to the raw ma- 
terials, which are ground into a fine and uniform 
slurry. 

The two feed-tables mentioned are driven from a 
common variable-speed motor, so that, by varying 
the speed, the total amount fed to the mills can be 
regulated without affecting the proportion between 
limestone and shale. 

In addition to the silos for limestone and shale, 
there are two other silos, each provided with a 
Smidth feed-table, in front of the raw mill. These 














Pivoted-bucket carrier in tunnel beneath the clinker storage. 
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One of the four-compartment grinding mills. 


two silos are for materials which have to be added 
to the raw mix when manufacturing rapid-hard- 
ening cement. 

The raw mills are driven by direct-coupled elec- 
tric motors with Smidth reduction gears; as the ma- 
terial is ground wet and no dust is developed in the 
mill house, the motors are in the same room as the 
mills. 

The slurry is discharged from the raw mills into 
troughs leading to the three Smidth elevators in the 
slurry department. Four cylindrical concrete hop- 
pers are provided for the mixing and storing of the 
slurry, and the elevators are installed close by. The 
elevator casings are made in concrete, which also 
forms part of the main structure of the building. 
The elevators have very large buckets and work at 
a slow speed. 

The slurry from the mills is, by means of one of 
the elevators, lifted to a distributor from which it 
flows by gravity into one of the four silos. If de- 
sired, the contents of one of the silos may be mixed 
with the contents of one of the others by using the 
second elevator and, when the slurry is of the cor- 
rect composition, the third elevator lifts it to the 
feeding apparatus to the kiln. 

The three slurry-elevators are arranged so that 
each of them can be used for any of the three pur- 
poses mentioned. This means that a spare elevator 
will always be available for the kiln feed and the 
slurry from the mills, as the mixing of slurry from 














Loading station of the aerial tramway. 
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Clinker coolers at the discharge end of the kiln. 


one tank to another need not take place at any def- 
inite time. To ensure thorough mixing of the slurry 
in the concrete hoppers, these are provided with 
nozzles for compressed-air agitation. The compres- 
sors are close by, and the air is blown through the 
slurry as often as required. 

The slurry-feeding apparatus to the kiln is a 
Smidth feeder of the bucket type, driven by a vari- 
able-speed electric motor. The speed of the motor 
is regulated from the platform at the outlet end of 
the kiln, so that the burner is able to vary the 
amount of slurry supplied. 

The two Smidth Unax kilns are designed for 
both natural and artificial draft, and are driven 
by direct-coupled variable-speed motors through 
Smidth reduction gears. The speed of the motors 
can be regulated from the burner’s platform. As 
the Unax clinker coolers are attached direct to the 
ends of the kilns, the latter have been arranged at a 
low level and the sides of the kiln house are un- 
covered. 

The clinker leaving the coolers is carried away 
by a Skipulter in a tunnel. After passing through 
an automatic weighing machine the clinker is dis- 
charged into a Cylcup conveyor, which takes it to 
the clinker store. The Skipulter, weighing machine 
and Cylecup conveyor were made by F. L. Smidth 
& Co. The Cylcup conveyor discharges clinker at 
any point along the store, and at the same time it is 
used for withdrawing clinker and transporting it 


























Unloading terminal of aerial tramway at the crushers. 
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In this sub-station the 30,000-volt line current is stepped down 
to 500 volts. 


to the silos in the cement mill. This is done by 
leading the conveyor into a tunnel underneath the 
clinker store, the various clinker outlets being ar- 
ranged in the roof of the tunnel and provided with 
automatic devices for filling the buckets of the con- 
veyor. The gypsum is carried to separate silos in 
the cement mill in the same way as the clinker. 

Two Smidth Unidan mills are installed for grind- 
ing the cement, each of the mills having four com- 
partments. The mills are driven by direct-coupled 
electric motors with Smidth reduction gears, and 
the motors and gears are placed in a separate room. 
At each cement mill a Smidth automatic weighing 
machine is installed, and the finished cement is 
taken from the weighers to the four cement silos 
by Smidth worm conveyors and elevators. 


The cement silos are of reinforced concrete; they 
(Continued on page 55) 
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These feeders measure the powdered coal fed to the kilns. 
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Stone Production at the Speed Quarry 
of the Louisville Cement Co. 


By H. D. BAYLOR 


Vice-President and Works Manager, Louisville Cement Co., 
Consulting Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


Ky., operates two cement plants at Speed, Ind., 

which is about 10 miles north of Jeffersonville, 
Ind. These are the Speed Portland plant with a 
daily capacity of 5,000 bbl. of Portland cement and 
the Speed Brixment plant with a daily capacity of 
3,500 bbl. of Brixment cement. The Brixment 
cement is a mason’s mortar material resulting from 
the development of the manufacture of natural 
cement. 


The original vertical kilns which were used to 
produce natural cement in 1870 are still in use in 
the Brixment plant. The original natural cement 
plant consisted of 32 vertical kilns, 8 pot crushers, 8 
buhrs, and 8 regrinders. The rock was quarried in 
the immediate vicinity of the mill. All quarry ma- 
terial was hand-picked for quality and size and 
transported to the kilns by mules and carts. In 
about 1894, this rock ledge had dwindled in thick- 
ness and the overburden had increased to such an 
extent that further operation was uneconomical. 


A new quarry was opened 2 miles from the plant 
and has been operated to date, supplying stone for 
both the Brixment and Portland mills. This quarry 
was opened on the south side of a ravine cutting 
through the property and worked for several years 
in a southerly direction. The ledge worked was the 
Silver Creek limestone. As the quarry proceeded 
to the south, the New Albany black shale was en- 
countered in larger amounts and the ledge thinned 
until it became expensive to operate. 

Test pits dug to the north of the ravine showed 
the absence of the shale with 


Ts Louisville Cement Co., Inc., of Louisville, 


ing short plug-holes and block-holing. The rock 
was then hand-picked and loaded into 214-cu. yd. 
boxes equipped with bails. These were picked up 
by revolving locomotive cranes and placed on 4- 
wheel, meter-gauge trucks which were hauled to 
the plant in trains of 6 to 14 cars by an 11-ton Por- 
ter steam locomotive. 


During early operations (in 1897), 14 men were 
employed loading rock, each man averaging one box 
per hour for 10 hours. Four men were used in 
block-holing and shooting boulders. Three men 
were used in drilling, two on the hoisting cranes, 
nine in stripping, two for clean-up, and one as fore- 


man. The rates of pay were as follows: 
1 foreman at 17%c per hr. ........... $ 1.75 
3 drillers at 17%c per hr. ........... 5.25 


4 blockholers at 13%c per hr. ........ 5.40 
14 loaders at 13'%c per hr. ............ 18.90 
1 hoistman at S5c per br. .........+.. 2.50 
I Romie Ot Lhe POP BF. 20.005 00000 1.50 
9 strippers at 12c per hr. ...........- 10.80 
2 clean-up men at lic per hr. ........ 2.20 





$48.30 


The average daily production by 14 loaders, as- 
suming a cubic yard of stone weighed 3,400 pounds, 
was 600 tons. The labor cost at that rate averaged 
60 per cent of the total cost of stone. The cost of 
quarrying stone in 1897 was $1.34 per ton. 

In 1906 the Speed Portland plant was erected. 
By test-pitting and core-drilling it was found that 
40 ft. of the 60 ft. of Jeffersonville limestone was 
suitable for Portland cement, and a 20-ft. ledge of 

this stone was opened up. 








8 ft. of clay as the only over- 
burden lying directly on the 
limestone. Operations were 
then moved to the north. The 
clay overburden was plowed 
and removed by wheel scrap- 
ers. A Lidgerwood single- 
drum steam hoist was used to 
pull both plow and scrapers in 
place of teams. 

The rock was drilled by 
means of two No. 4 Ingersoll- 
Rand piston drills mounted on 
tripods. These drills cut holes 
16 ft. deep, starting with a 
gauge of 31/ in. and finishing 
at214in. The operating power 
was steam. and the drills aver- 
aged 60 ft. of holes per 10 
hours. Boulders were shot by 
mud-capping or by hand-drill- 


tor. 


This is the second of a series of articles 
to be published by PIT AND QUARRY deal- 
ing with mining, production methods 
and costs in the non-metallic mines, 
quarries, and pits of the United States. 
They are being prepared by officials and 
engineers of the producing companies in 
codperation with the Bureau of Mines 
and in accordance with an outline pre- 
pared by the bureau for the purpose of 
securing uniform and comparable data. 

The articles eventually will cover the 
entire non-metallic field embracing both 
open-pit and underground mining as 
well as dredging and the recovery of 
mineral products through wells.—Edi- 


This ledge consisted of four 
5-ft. ledges, each having a dis- 
tinct parting seam. 

Later, as the Portland pro- 
duction increased, an addi- 
tional 20 ft. of quarry was 
opened immediately below the 
original 20-ft. ledge of Port- 
land rock. Steam shovels and 
additional locomotives were 
purchased to meet this addi- 
tional rock demand. 


Geology 


Rock from this quarry con- 
sists of the Silver Creek lime- 
stone and Jeffersonville lime- 
stone members, of the Devo- 
nian age. The Silver Creek 
formation is 16 ft. thick and 
consists of a fine-grained, 
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bluish to dark gray, argillaceous limestone. The 
Jeffersonville, lying below the Silver Creek, is 60 ft. 
thick, ranges from white to bluish and buff in color, 
and is a coarse-grained, cherty, argillaceous stone. 
A noticeable feature of both formations is the ab- 
sence of caves, fissures, slips, sink holes, and mud 
seams, except on the surface immediately below the 
clay. All ledges lie in a horizontal position, and 
there are free parting seams between all beds. 
This parting forms a remarkably level quarry floor 
and excellent working conditions for track and 
shovel operation. 








CHEMICAL ANALYSES 























SiO: R:O; | Fe:0;} Al.O; | CaCo; MgCo; 

8-ft. overburden (clay)......... 67.98) 19.53] 7.62} 11.91] 10.45) 5.72 
4-ft. Silver Creek limestone......| 10.50] 5.66].... ...| 64.54] 19.72 
4-ft. Silver Creek limestone......} 16.20] 6.72]......]...... 54.63} 22.83 
8-ft. Silver Creek limestone... . . 14.32] 6.90 ae sceep Ob. tan £4.40 
5-ft. Jeffersonville limestone... . 15.04] 2.00]... er ee RA yi 
5-ft. Jeffersonville limestone... . 3.26 i ...-| 90.81] 4.64 
5-ft. Jeffersonville limestone... . 3.60} 1.54 3 ee fe 
5-ft. Jeffersonville limestone... . 4.46 48 oF seeee) OL.OfF 4.02 
5-ft. Jeffersonville limestone... . 2.64 5 woos) OF Gol 2.13 
5-ft. Jeffersonville limestone... . 5.40 74 91.51) 2.35 
5-ft. Jeffersonville limestone... . .74 .54 he «| Geccen Saale 
5-ft. Jeffersonville limestone. . . . 3.56 woes) 90.641 18.24 
20-ft. Jeffersonville limestone. . 30.60) 1.77 46.46] 21.17 

















Below the 40-ft. level this Jeffersonville limestone 
is not fit for Portland cement purposes. This rock, 
however, could be used for commercial stone. 

Preliminary exploration in this quarry was ac- 
complished by means of test pits in and near our 
present operation. Later on, a diamond core-drill 
was used and an accurate record kept of the find- 
ings. There are no records available on these core- 
drilling costs, however. 

Samples of the crusher run of rock are taken 
daily and a weekly analysis is run. The rock 
analysis over a year’s run shows very little varia- 
tion. The overburden, which is clay, has no value 
at present. 

The horizontal position of the limestone ledges 
under a comparatively light and easily handled 

















Plan of the quarries at Speed, Ind. 
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Cross section of quarry. 


overburden made the choice of open quarrying 
automatic. 

When the need for Portland rock arose, those 
ledges of Jeffersonville limestone uncovered by the 
removal of the Brixment stone offered an ideal 
source of raw material at a minimum of expense. 
A second bench in the original quarry was opened in 
the floor, taking the upper 20 ft. of the Jefferson- 
ville limestone and, later, as the demand for stone 
increased, a third bench was opened taking a sec- 
ond 20 ft. of this stone. As a result, the quarry 
now supplies an average of 9 tons of stone per ton 
of overburden removed. 

The drainage problem is taken care of by means 
of a 4,000-gal.-per-min. sump-pump, direct-connect- 
ed toa 100-hp. motor. The drainage area surround- 
ing the quarry takes in about 200 acres. Very little 
trouble is experienced with water, however. This 
lower quarry floor has about 1-per cent dip to the 
west and the sump is located at the lowest point. 
In wet weather, water accumulates in the western 
edge of this lower floor and quarrying in this sec- 
tion is abandoned until dry weather sets in. 

The company owns several hundred acres of land 
in the immediate vicinity of the quarry, all of which 
is underlain with desirable rock. Part of this is 
leased for farming purposes until further expansion 
of the quarry. 

As will be noted from the quarry plan, the quarry 
faces are all carried in the are of a circle. Expe- 
rience has proved that better fragmentation re- 
sults when breaking from a circular face than when 
blasting the stone in a straight line. 


Stripping 


The 8-ft. clay overburden has, at present, no 
commercial value and is removed and hauled to the 
waste dump as shown on the quarry plan. The clay 
is dug with a Model 60 railroad-type Marion steam 
shovel, equipped with a 214-cu. yd. dipper. The 
shovel is moved on sections of 70-lb. rails, ranging 
from 5 to 7 ft. in length. The stripping crew of 17 
men consists of an engineer, craneman and fireman 
on the shovel; four pitmen, a foreman, a locomotive 
engineer, a brakeman and six dumpmen. 

The shovel loads the clay into 5-cu. yd., 2-way 
dump-cars, handled in trains of 10 cars. These cars 
are hauled to the dump, a distance of 14, to 34 mile 
and averaging 14 mile. 
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Speed quarry internal track layout. 


The dump track was built on one slope of a ravine 
running to the west of the quarry and has been 
lengthened until it is now approximately 14 mile 
in length and 30 ft. high. This dump will handle 
about 32 hours of stripping without any movement 
of track. 

Stripping is intermittent throughout the dry 
seasons of the year, inasmuch as the Portland 
quarry rock production is such that 314 to 4 days’ 
operation gives the required tonnage for the week. 
These Portland quarry operators are then used on 
the stripping operation for the balance of the week. 
This switching of men makes it possible for the 
Portland quarry crews to have steady employment. 

During 1929 stripping operations lasted 613 
hours with an average removal of 157 tons per hr., 
or 1,256 tons per 8-hr. day. This rate of removal of 
overburden will readily keep ahead of the quarry- 
ing. 

As previously noted, the Brixment quarry re- 
moves the first ledge of Silver Creek limestone and 
is shown at A on the quarry plan. This ledge has 
an average production of 656 tons per 8-hr. shift. 

The quarry has a Marion, Model 60, steam shovel, 
equipped with a traction crawler outfit and a 214- 
cu. yd. dipper. Three men are used on the shovel 
as on stripping, besides one foreman, one jackham- 
merman, and one pitman. Six-cu. yd. cars are used 
in trains of 9 cars each, which are hauled to the 
plant by means of an 18-ton Porter locomotive. All 
rock from this ledge is used with no waste handling 
necessary. 

The first 20-ft. ledge of Jeffersonville limestone 
uncovered by the advance of the Brixment quarry 
was abandoned in December, 1927. This quarry 
face includes about 70 acres stripped and ready for 
quarrying. As previously worked, one Model 60, 
Marion steam shovel operated on this ledge, but 
when the lower ledge was opened, the shovel was 
removed to the lower level and another similar 
shovel added. This system made a more economical 
operation, as one locomotive was eliminated from 
the operating schedule. 

To work this lower ledge economically it was nec- 
essary to construct a grade of 234 per cent about 
2,000 ft. long into the quarry. Originally there 
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were two grades, one 1,500 ft. long about 414 per 
cent and another 1,200 ft. long about 5 per cent. 
This new grade shortened the haul from the 
quarry about 700 ft. and made it possible to use a 
9-car train where, before, only a 6-car train had 
been used. The two shovels in this lower quarry 
operated 1,445 and 1,453 hours, respectively, during 
1929, with a total tonnage of 309,910, an average of 
107 tons per hour per shovel. Both of these shovels 
have a crew of three men on the shovel and a fore- 
man and block-hole driller in the pit. Each was 
formerly a railroad-type shovel but both are now 
equipped with traction crawler outfits. This quarry 
has a 20-ft. face about 3,300 ft. long in the arc of a 
circle. There are about 50 acres of this quarry 
opened up and about 20 acres remain to be quarried 
before the abandoned upper ledge is reached. 


Drilling and Blasting 


The primary holes on the Brixment ledge are 
drilled with one Ingersoll-Rand X-70 Leyner drifter 
mounted on a 4-wheel wagon. This is a piston drill 
operating on compressed air at 90 lb. per sq. in. at 
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Front and side views of the wagon-mounted air drill. 


the drill. The drill will cut 250 ft. of 2-in. holes per 
8-hr. shift. Formerly one Ingersoll-Rand turntable 
drill was used but this was displaced by the X-70 
because of lower operating costs and increased drill- 
ing speed. The original turntable type of drill, 
drilling holes 4 in. in diameter, cut 8 ft. per hour. 
The X-70 drill has been found very adaptable to the 
low ledge method used in this quarry. 

Holes drilled by the original turntable drills were 
16 ft. deep and were spaced 8 ft. from the face of 
the ledge and 10 ft. apart, giving a break of 134 
tons per hole or 8.4 tons per ft. of hole. Three holes 
per 8-hr. day per drill produced an average of 402 
tons per drill per day. 

Four men were required to operate these drills 
and it was necessary to operate them 12 to 14 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, to keep ahead of the shovel. 
This type of drill was very unsatisfactory and the 
repair cost was high. 

The Ingersoll-Rand X-70 Leyner drifters were 
installed as wet drills but it soon became apparent 
that greater footage could be obtained using these 
drills without water. This quarry now averages 
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200 ft. per 8-hr. day per drill with a spacing of 7 ft. 
by 8 ft. which gives a drilling duty of 940 tons per 
drill, or 2.3 times the tonnage of the older type 
drills. 

A 1%4%-in. hollow, round drill-steel, with four 
changes of bits, 5, 10, 15 and 20 ft. in length, is 
used. These are 4-point, 15-deg. bits and are gauged 
from 234 in. to 214, in. Two lines of holes are drilled 
on a 7-ft. by 8-ft. spacing and the back-line holes are 
staggered between holes of the front line. 

The Portland primary drilling is handled similar- 
ly to that on the Brixment ledge and hole spacings 
are the same. However, there is one X-70 Leyner 
drifter and an X-71 drifter on this ledge. The two 
drills are handled by two drillers and one helper. 
These drills will average 200 ft. each, per 8-hr. day. 
An average of 90 to 100 holes are shot simulta- 
neously. 

Drilling costs average 5 cents per foot of hole 
including power. Repair costs average $0.0014 
per foot of hole; 40 and 60 per cent Trojan R2 
Dynamite in 2-in. by 18-in. cartridges being loaded 
in column loading. Cordeau-Bickford fuse is used 
on all primary shots. One No. 8, 12-ft. electric deto- 
nator is used at each end of the Cordeau-Bickford 
trunk line. Shots are made by an electric explod- 
ing machine of the hand-operated, magneto type. 

In secondary blasting, all large rocks are drilled 
by means of Jackhamers and then shot with 40- 
per cent dynamite. There is no means of accurately 
knowing the ratio of stone broken by secondary 
blasting to that by primary but, for both ledges, it 
is estimated that 3 per cent of the primary blast 
is block-holed and shot in the secondary blasting. 

All rock from this quarry is used in the manufac- 
ture of Portland cement. 


Transportation 


The production from the Portland quarry is 
transported to the plant by three steam locomotives 
in trains of nine cars each. These locomotives are 
of various sizes, one being a 33-ton Vulcan, another 
an 18.5-ton Porter, and the third a 15-ton Porter. 
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Sketch of the clean-up shovel. 


November 5, 1930 


Two of these locomotives are used on the main lines 
for hauling to and from the quarry and the third 
is used in the pit for spotting cars for the shovels 
and switching loads and empties to and from 
shovels. 

There are about 134, miles of double track from 


the plant to the quarry. One locomotive is used for 
transporting rock from the Brixment quarry. The 
internal quarry trackage system may best be under- 
stood by a study of the accompanying sketch. A 
track foreman and six men maintain the track in the 
quarry, on the waste dump, and on all main lines to 
the quarry, spending about 2 days per week on 
quarry tracks, 1 day on main lines and Brixment, 
and 3 days on dump. 

During 1928, 5,262 man-hours of labor, costing 
$2,631, were employed in cleaning quarry floors 
after the passage of loading shovels. During 5 
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Chart showing delegation of authority at Speed quarry. 


months of 1929, this expense had increased to 
3,118 man-hours, costing $1,559. 

To decrease this expense a small 34-cu. yd. shovel, 
mounted on a tractor, was purchased at a cost of 
$3,000. In 1929 and 1930, this unit has more than 
repaid its cost in clean-up work and on construc- 
tion excavation around the plant. 


Crushing Plant 


The Brixment crushing plant consists of a 36-in. 
by 48-in. Traylor Bulldog jaw crusher, belt-driven 
by a 125-hp., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 700-r.p.m., 440-volt 
motor. The rated capacity of this crusher is 100 
tons per hour. No secondary crushing is necessary 
in this operation, and the discharge from this 
crusher is less than 7 in. in size. The product from 
this crusher passes over a bar grizzly, with 15-in. 
openings, which removes the fines ahead of the 
kilns. These fines are sent to the Portland plant or 
sold as ballast as occasion arises. 

The Portland crushing plant consists of a gyra- 
tory crusher, an inclined elevator, a feed hopper, an 
apron feeder, a hammermill, a vertical elevator, and 
a shuttle belt. 

The gyratory crusher is a Gates No. 24, manu- 
factured by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. It has a 
rated capacity of 600 tons per hr. with a discharge 
setting of 414 in. and is driven by a 200-hp., 3- 
phase, 60-cycle, 505-r.p.m., 440-volt motor through 
an Allis-Chalmers Texrope drive on centers of 10 ft. 
714 in. The material from this crusher discharges 
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QUARRY MAN-HOURS—AVERAGE MONTH (1929) 















































Stripping Brixment Portland 
Man- Man- Man- Man- Man- Man- 
Tons hours hours Tons hours hours Tons hours hours 
per Ton per Ton per Ton 
Foreman..... 17,670 212 0.0120 11,770 248 0.0210 28,860 450 0.0156 
Powder SS en GAM ee ox 11,770 140 .0119 28,860 427 .0149 
Drillers... . ’ es Ree c. Perere aera ae 11,770 140 0119 28,860 288 .0100 
Shovel engineers 17,670 106 0060 11,770 140 .0119 28,860 288 .0100 
Shovel cranemen 17,670 106 0060 11,770 140 .0119 28,860 288 .0100 
Shovel fireman ce ; 17,670 106 0060 11,770 140 .0119 28,860 288 .0100 
Locomotive engineer 17,670 106 0060 11,770 193 .0164 28,860 432 .0149 
Locomotive brakemen. ... eacd 17,670 106 0060 11,770 193 .0164 28,860 432 .0149 
Drillers. . . ae ; Fe teg bs 8 an oo OE: SER aE nate e celina erateio teks 11,770 258 .0212 28,860 386 .0134 
Dump men..... ; 17,670 636 aE SSSA; (Str nai: Sepang iter. eg aa ere pac eemt mrere 
Pit men sore 17,670 770 .0436 SOREL. Saree Re Ue Sky eee ceases teas 
Track maintenan:e. . 17,670 240 .0135 11,770 162 .0139 28,860 300 .0104 
Shovel repair. . ne LAR SO et ae 11,770 53 .0045 28,860 98 .0034 
Totals 17,670 2388 0.1351 11,770 1807 0.1529 28,860 3677 0.1275 














into a 54-ft. inclined belt elevator which has sixty 
17-in. by 21-in. buckets on 24-in. centers. 

A 75-hp., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 580-r.p.m., 440-volt 
motor, coupled to a No. 36 Jones spur-gear speed 
reducer, having a 3 to 1 ratio, is used for driving 
this elevator, which is inclined at 75 deg. The rock 
passes from the inclined elevator to the feed hopper 
which has a capacity of 34 tons, and thence it is dis- 
charged onto an apron feeder that conveys it to a 
Pennsylvania hammermill which is the only sec- 
ondary crushing unit used. This process reduces 
the product to a material ranging in size from 1-in. 
to dust. This hammermill has a rated capacity of 
300 tons per hour and is driven by a 200-hp., 3- 
phase, 60-cycle, 705-r.p.m., 440-volt motor direct 
connected. A vertical elevator carries the discharge 
from the hammermill to a 26-in. shuttle belt which 
discharges into the rock storage. The vertical 
elevator is 54 ft. on centers and has forty-eight 
15-in. by 1234-in. buckets on 18-in. centers. It is 
driven by a 25-hp., 60-cycle, 3-phase, 575-r.p.m., 
440-volt motor coupled to a No. 24 Jones spur-gear 
speed reducer having a ratio of 3 tol. The shuttle 
belt has 20-in. tail pulleys with a 26-in. face and is 
89 ft. overall. It is operated by a motor-driven 
winch. 

All wages are paid on an hourly basis and the 
following chart will give a fair idea of the type of 
labor. 


Position Number in Quarry Wage per hour 
SNOT. lca kawchoe aw 3 50. 
LS es eee 3 0.55 
RR Ses cee ae 3 0.52% 
oS Gere ee 3 0.65 
CS ere 3 0.48 
SEPM. cca Lacu whee ie 8 0.43 
Le ae 3 0.58 
PE ED ocr ss esneress 2 0.55 
Locomotive engineers .... 4 0.5842 
ON OE et Te 4 0.48 
(eee 1 0.72 
 Gntnikunceeborenens 1 0.55 
Car fepnirmen .........- 2 0.56 


Safety work has been carried on at this plant on 
an extensive scale for about eight years. The plant 
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SUMMARY OF QUARRY COSTS—1929 














Stripping | Brixment | Portland 
A. Labor 
SE ieee ee eanicls “be i Seodiceacase $0 .0180 $0 .0150 
Blasting...... ; 0075 0075 
ae $0 .0450 .0742 .0423 
ESR See .0120 .0300 .0250 
Miscellaneous. ......... .0400 sy Moran Pens eae 
CU See .0970 .1297 0898 
Average tons per man per shift 110 65.6 85.6 
Labor cost, per cent of total cost... .. 60 41 28 
B. Power and supplies 
RUREMNUNE OIG p65 650.6 Xe 2 ; : : $0 .0300 $0 .0419 
Shovels... . Sa .0170 .0125 .0358 
Locomotives .0235 .0234 .0703 
Air compressors. . .0032 .0032 
eae .0100 .0100 
Lo ee Me .0005 .0005 
Fuel (coal) .. .0245 .0132 .O132 
Overhead ; ‘ .O175 .0300 
Total cost... .. .0650 .1103 . 2049 
Cost summary 
Labor cost...... .0970 .1297 .0898 
Stripping cost ; .0254 .0254 
Power and supply cost... .0650 .1103 .2049 
Total cost per ton...... oe | 


$0.1620 | $0.2654 | 


$0 .3201 








was formerly subdivided into nine safety divisions 
with men of similar occupation grouped as near to- 
gether as possible and each division had its own 
safety captain and first-aid squad. Monthly meet- 
ings were held by these divisions, and speakers and 
personnel men of the plant brought safety educa- 
tion to these men as a unit. All safety work was 
carried on by the personnel department, consisting 
of the plant superintendent, chief clerk, and first- 
aid men. Various safety contests and campaigns 
were arranged to stimulate interest. 

In 1928, it was decided to place this safety work 
on a production basis, and the work was turned over 
to the operating departments. There are now three 
divisions consisting of the quarry, including the 
Brixment and Portland quarries and the stripping 
operation; the kilns, including the breaker, mill and 
packing house; and the carpenters, iron workers, 
repair men, locomotive and trackmen. 

Each division meets monthly and reports and dis- 
cusses unsafe conditions and practices. They make 
suggestions and reports which are subject to veto 
by the superintendent but only after thorough 
study and careful explanation to support the veto. 





CRUSHING COSTS 




















Mis- Brixment | Portland 
ah- nwWwe Tae! hen. ” “ ee a _ 

Labor Power Fuel — Total Operating labor..... $0 .0270 $0 .0136 

ak, eae oo pemes * ee. Lee IA Operating supplies. .0055 .0028 

es a a " Z Repair labor... . .0651 .0028 

NE 5 seca ess 30.0450 30.0085 |$0.0170 |........ Repair supplies. . “0060 "0100 

Transportation . po 0160 | .0235 |........ Power....... ie a -0100 0068 

Disposal........ : vee - 0406 ees eee Overhead and depreciation. . .0400 .0500 
Cost per ton overburden. .. 0970 (0245 | .0405 |$0.1620 irae cai ee) 

Cost per ton rock uncovered. . a REA AR eS .0254 Totals. . $0 .0936 $0 .0860 
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Primary crusher with chute from grizzly. 


Cone crusher for secondary reduction. 





Main conveyor from primary crusher. 


New Pennsylvania Slag Plant a Model of 
Efficient, Economical Operation 


Low Power Requirements, Flexible Layout 
Keep Down Costs and Speed Up Production 


By W. E. TRAUFFER 


ERHAPS the latest important development in 
Pes slag industry is the new plant of the 

Cashion Slag Co. at Baird Station, Pa., which 
went into operation on Aug. 15, 1930. In its design 
the plant is in accord with the best modern practice, 
simplicity of operation being the most important 
feature. In spite of this simplicity and the low 
horsepower requirements, the plant is unusually 
flexible in the number of sizes that can be produced, 
its capacity and its loading speed. 

The plant was built for permanence and only the 
highest grade material was used in its construction. 
Designed by the Robins Conveying Belt Co., which 
acted also as general contractor and engineer in ad- 
dition to furnishing most of the equipment, the 
plant has concrete foundations and structural-steel 











Three of the single-deck vibrating screens. 


November 5, 1930 





superstructure. This was supplied and erected under 
a sub-contract by the Lackawanna Steel Construc- 
tion Co. American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. cor- 
rugated-metal siding and roofing are used. The 
plant is crushing and screening slag at the rate of 
215 tons per hour. 

The location of the plant is at the slag dump of 
the Donora plant of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
one mile from Donora, between that city and Monon- 
gahela City, on the bank of the Monongahela River. 
Slag is hauled from the blast furnaces to the dump 
in ladle cars and is allowed to cool for six months 
before it is used. The plant capacity will just use 
up the output of slag. 

The slag is loaded by a Bucyrus 50-B 2-cu. yd. 
electric shovel and an Erie 34-cu. yd. gasoline-air 








At right—The fourth vibrating screen with conveyor from preliminary screens. 
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The Cashion slag plant from the northwest. 


shovel into standard-gauge railway bottom-dump 
cars. These are hauled by a small steam locomotive 
to the plant where they discharge through a bar 
grizzly with 15-in. square openings into the two 50- 
ton-capacity steel track-hoppers. A Robins Du- 
plex reciprocating feeder under these bins feeds the 
slag onto a Robins 36-in. apron conveyor. The 
feeder travels on wheels on an adjustable frame 
which can be adjusted vertically for the rate of feed. 
It is driven through an eccentric by a General 
Electric 714-hp. motor through a Falk right-angle 
herringbone and bevel-gear speed reducer. The 
rate of feed can be controlled also by adjusting the 
stroke of the eccentric or by varying the vertical 
distance between the hopper and the bottom of the 
feeder pans. 

The apron conveyor is horizontal at its feed end 
but is inclined at its discharge end. An attendant 
stationed here picks out any oversize or iron and 
throws it aside. This conveyor is driven by a Gen- 
eral Electric 10-hp. totally-inclosed, fan-cooled mo- 
tor through a Falk herringbone speed reducer. It 
discharges over a manganese-steel bar grizzly with 
3-in. spacing into the Telsmith Type 16 A primary 














Shovels loading slag from bank to cars. 
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Shovels loading cars at left. 
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Magnetic head pulley on conveyor from primary crusher. 


gyratory crusher. This is belt-driven by a General 
Electric 75-hp. slip-ring motor and is set at 314-in. 

The material passing through the bar grizzly and 
that from the primary crusher discharge directly 
onto a 30-in. inclined belt conveyor, on 158-ft. cen- 
ters leading to the secondary crusher building. 
This conveyor is driven by a 15-hp. motor through 
a Falk reducer and has a Dings 24-in. magnetic 
head pulley to separate out any iron. This conveyor 
discharges over a bar grizzly with 2-in. spacing to 
the Symons 3-ft. cone secondary crusher which is 
driven by a 50-hp. slip-ring motor. Both the 
throughs from this grizzly and the product of the 
cone crusher discharge onto an inclined belt con- 
veyor which leads to the screening plant. The cone 
crusher is used only when a small product is desired. 
When running 214-in. to 314-in. material, the bars 
are removed from the grizzly and the material is 
by-passed directly onto the conveyor to the screen- 
ing plant. 
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This conveyor is 24-in. wide and operates on 117- 
ft. centers. It is driven by a 10-hp. motor through 
a Falk reducer and discharges onto the first of a 
series of three Robins single-deck Gyrex screens in 
the screening building. Screen No. 1 is 4-ft. by 10- 
ft. and has 34-in. mesh wire cloth. Screen No. 2 is 
4-ft. by 8-ft. 6-in. and has 114-in. square perfora- 
tions, while screen No. 3 has 214-in. square perfora- 
tions. Three of the four sizes produced drop directly 
into bins. The material under 3%4-in., passing 
through screen No. 1, discharges onto a 16-in. in- 
clined conveyor on 18-ft. centers. This feeds to 
screen No. 4 which is a Robins Gyrex 4-ft. by 6-ft. 
single-deck screen with Tyler Ton-Cap 14-in. by 34- 
in. mesh wire cloth. The two sizes from this screen 
also drop directly into bins. 

The five steel bins under the screening plant have 
a capacity of 65 tons each. These, along with the 
plant hoppers, were furnished and erected by the 
Lackawanna Steel Construction Co. The bins can 




















Pan conveyor discharging over grizzly to primary crusher. 














Radial cut-off gates for loading cars direct. 


discharge, through Robins radial cut-off gates, di- 
rectly into cars or trucks or, through sliding gates, 
onto a 24-in. horizontal loading conveyor under the 
bins. This operates on 50-ft. centers and can dis- 
charge from either end into trucks or cars. Any 
mixture of sizes desired can be loaded in this 
manner. 

The vibrating screens are driven through Tex- 
rope drives, 5-hp. motors being used on screens No. 
1 and No. 2, and 3-hp. motors on screens No. 3 and 
No. 4. The short conveyor feeding screen No. 4 is 
driven by a 3-hp. motor and the mixing conveyor by 
a 5-hp. motor through Falk speed reducers. General 
Electric motors and electrical equipment and 
Crouse-Hinds conduit are used throughout. All mo- 
tors except those driving the two crushers are of 
the totally-enclosed, fan-cooled type to prevent wear 
from the slag dust which is highly abrasive. 

The electrical-control room in the secondary 
crusher building contains individual General Electric 

















Close-up of the plant from the southeast. Screening building at right. 
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Gasoline locomotive crane rehandling material. 


magnetic switches and Square D safety switches for 
each motor. It also houses the 5-hp. 314-kw. gen- 
erator set for the magnetic pulley. 


All conveyors are equipped with Robins Timken- 


bearing troughing idlers and anti-friction return 
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Loading truck from mixing conveyor beneath bins. 


idlers. Robins Supreme conveyor belting is used. 
Falk-Bibby flexible couplings are employed on the 
high-speed ends of the speed reducers while Rob- 
ins Type U couplings are standard on the low-speed 
ends. 














Discharging carload of slag through grizzly to track hopper. 
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Motor drive on feeder beneath track hopper. 


Shipments are divided about equally between rail- 
road and trucks. Truck shipments are mostly for 
road work in the vicinity. These are weighed at 
the plant office on a Howe 30,000-lb.-capacity beam 
scale equipped with a Weightograph for quick, ac- 
curate readings. Rail connections are made at 
Donora with the Pennsylvania Ry. and the Pitts- 
burgh and West Va. Ry. Most of the product is 
used for concrete highways and construction work. 
A dock will probably be built during the winter so 
that shipments can be made also on the Mononga- 
hela River which is navigable. 

Large stockpiles of sized material are maintained 
so that prompt shipments of any size can always 
be made. Flat cars are loaded under the bins and 
the slag handled to and from the stock-piles by an 
Ohio gasoline locomotive crane handling a 134-cu. 
yd. Owen clamshell bucket. 

The main office of the Cashion Slag Co. is at 
Butler, Pa. J. E. Cashion is president and Wm. 


Lunin is plant superintendent. 














Reciprocating feeder under the track hopper. 
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View of plant and material yard. 




















Plant and gravel deposit in Little Miami River. 


Designs Self-Unloading Scows to Handle 
Material Dredged from River 


Ohio Plant Operates Separate Sand Unit 
to Balance Scarcity of Fines in Deposit 


river beds are confronted with waste-sand 

disposal problems. It is common practice to 
recover not more than from 12 to 15 per cent gravel, 
the balance being waste sand. Near Cincinnati, O., 
however, the opposite condition is encountered. 
Here the gravel often averages 75 per cent of the 
raw material, and requires another plant to make 
up its shortage of sand. A considerable proportion 
of the gravel obtained is so large in size that it is 
regularly crushed into various sizes and marketed 
as crushed stone. 

The explanation for this unusual condition lies 
in the fact that the Little Miami River is 12 ft. 
above the Ohio River, and is a rapidly running 
stream for the greater part of the year, particularly 
in the spring. Hence the heavier boulders precipi- 
tate while the lighter materials are carried down- 
stream to the Ohio. 

The J. N. Dugan Co. of Cincinnati, O., has taken 
advantage of this excellent source of gravel and, for 


M tive sand and gravel plants operating in 














Sand scow. Note A-frame bracing and trap-door chains. 
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six years, has operated a plant to recover it. In the 
past two years, several additions to and improve- 
ments in the plant have been made, among them 
being a derrick barge, new scrubbers, classifying 
screens, and an unusual gravel scow which was de- 
signed by Mr. Dugan and assembled at the plant. 
The description of the present plant should prove 
of interest to other river-gravel operators. 
Recovery of materials from the river is with a 
Sauerman 11!4-cu. yd. slack-line cableway which is 
anchored on the opposite bank maintaining an op- 
erating length of 450 ft. The bucket is normally 
operated at a maximum depth of 40 ft. in the river 
bottom. It is powered by a Mead-Morrison 2-drum 
hoist with a Lincoln 12-hp. motor. This method 
proved successful until the bed of gravel was no 
longer within the range of the cableway, necessi- 
tating either relocation of the cableway or bringing 
the gravel to it. The latter method was decided 
upon, and the results have amply justified the de-” 
cision. Nevertheless, some difficult problems were 











Close-up of steel sections of sand scow. 

















Plant view showing cableway mast. 


encountered which required ingenious solutions. 

The method of bringing gravel to the cableway is 
essentially the loading of the river gravel into a 
scow by means of a derrick dredge, and the subse- 
quent unloading of the gravel into the path of the 
cableway. The derrick dredge was procured from 
a large construction job on the Mississippi River, 
and was brought to Cincinnati via the Ohio River. 
Here it was held until the spring rainy season in 
order to take advantage of the high water in the 
Ohio and Little Miami Rivers. The Little Miami 
River, being 12 ft. above the Ohio River and full of 
bars and rapids would have to reach the flood stage 
to allow a dredge to pass. This condition was reached 
and, with the aid of two river stern-wheelers, the 
dredge was brought to within 500 ft. of the plant 
when the current of the river became so great that 
further progress was impossible. Accordingly, a 
long wire rope was attached and the dredge was 
finally drawn to the plant by using one of the 














Sand washers below sand flume. 
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drums of a Byers crane. The dredge is 32 ft. wide 
by 70 ft. long and is 4 ft. 6 in. from deck to bottom. 
It is equipped with a 14-in. by 14-in. by 36-ft. mast, 
and is American Hoist and Derrick Co. equipped 
throughout, including a 4-in. by 5-in. swinger en- 
gine, an 814-in. by 10-in., 3-drum hoisting engine, 
and a 7-in. by 10-in. double-drum spud engine. The 
dredge carries a 50-hp. boiler and a 1-kw. Westing- 
house turbine-generator. For digging into the river 
beds, a 114-cu. yd. Owen bucket is used, dumping 
into the specially-constructed scow. 














Crane handling from stock-pile to dry-batch plant. 


In order to secure rapid loading and unloading, 
Mr. Dugan personally spent considerable time and 
study in designing a scow that would serve the re- 
quirements of his plant. The success of the design 
is demonstrated in its operation and in the atten- 
tion it has created among other plant operators. 
The scow consists of ten steel floats, interchangeable 
with one another, and held together by bolted plates. 
The vertical cross-section of any one of the floats is 
a rectangle with one corner cut off. Thus, when 
two such rectangles with their corners cut off are 
placed facing each other, a large open V appears. 
In the scow, three floats are bolted together, facing 
three other floats. The central open volume is the 
gravel-carrying space. For the ends of the scow, 
steel floats (exactly the same as the center floats) 
are merely turned upside down, each with the cut- 
off portion of the rectangle facing the water, thus 
forming the angle to the water which is common to 
every scow or barge. A gap of 2 ft. between the 
two sets of the central floats provides space for a 
trap bottom to retain and to discharge the load of 
gravel. This trap consists merely of steel hinged 
doors held in place by chains wound on a 4-in. pipe 
which is supported by an A-frame from the floats. 
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A small winch raises or lowers the trap doors by 
merely winding the chains on the pipe. Prior to 
loading the barge, the trap doors are drawn up. 
After loading, the barge is moved by a small gaso- 
line-engine-driven stern-wheeler into the Sauerman 
cableway path. The traps are then released per- 
mitting the gravel to drop out. In an instant the 
scow, relieved of the weight of the gravel, bobs 
up like a cork, raising the traps out of the water, 
to be drawn up by means of the winch, and the scow 
is ready to be returned to the dredge for another 
load. The scow is 62 ft. long, 16 ft. wide, and 6 ft. 
high from top to bottom. It has a capacity of 100 
tons of material. 

Another important improvement has been made 
in the materials-handling equipment. A new Sim- 
plicity 3-ft. by 6-ft. vibrating screen with three 
decks is used to classify the gravel. This unit re- 
ceives the sand and gravel from the grizzly screen, 
located above, and passes or rejects the material in 
three sizes. The top deck has 134-in. openings and 
acts as a scalper; the second deck has 34-in. open- 
ings which screen out the pea gravel; and the bot- 
tom deck, with 5/16-in. openings, screens out the 
torpedo sand. The sand and water carried through 























Derrick dredge in operating position. 


the bottom screen flow along a flume to three McGee 
settling tanks, each equipped to screen out a dif- 
ferent size of sand, varying from coarse to fine. 
The tanks are equipped with dewatering chains. All 
the gravel from 11,-in. to 34-in. in size is chuted toa 
Perfect Classifier Co. gravel scrubber for a final 
washing and scrubbing to remove any stray foreign 
matter. The washer consists of twin screws operat- 
ing in a trough carrying the gravel in contact with 
jets of water fed into the bottom of the trough. 
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Scrubber discharging to classifying screen. 


From the washer, the gravel is chuted to a 
Niagara 2-ft. by 4-ft. vibrating screen which clas- 
sifies it into three sizes. The top deck has a 1-in. 
mesh over which passes the 114-in. gravel. The 
bottom deck has a 3%-in. mesh. The two decks 
therefore produce 114-in. to 1-in. gravel, 3%-in. to 
1-in. gravel, and pea gravel below 34-in. All are 
chuted to bins with the exception of the pea gravel, 
which is normally allowed to waste unless sufficient 
demand is received for it. 

Rejected gravel from the grizzly screen and from 
the scalper deck of the Simplicity screen is sent to 
a Kennedy No. 37 crusher which is set at 114-in. 
This unit is of recent design, its flywheel being lo- 
cated horizontally beneath. The motor is integral 
with the flywheel, eliminating pulleys and belts. 
The 114-in. crushings are made from large flat pieces 
of gravel, boulders, nigger-heads and the like, and 
are discharged from the crusher into a bucket ele- 
vator. This elevator is built so that it returns the 
crushings to the gravel vibrating screen where they 
are reclassified 
into gravel 
sizes; or they 
can be handled 
separately as 
crushed stone, 
passing over an- 
other vibrating 
screen unit 
which classifies 
them into va- 
rious grades. 
Since crushed 
stone receives a 
better price on 
the aggregates 
market, the lat- 
ter method is 
usually em- 
ployed. A flip- 
flop gate on the 
elevator head 
directs the flow 
into either the 
gravel screens or 
to the crushed- 




















Boat-mounted wash-water pump. 
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Hoist house of cableway. 


stone screens. A Webster bucket elevator is used; 
it is 30 ft. long between pulley centers. 

For classifying the crushed stone, another Sim- 
plicity 3-deck vibrating screen is used. The three 
decks are changed according to order requirements. 
The top deck may have 2-in., 114-in., or 1-in. open- 
ings, the second deck usually has 34-in. mesh, and 
the bottom deck, 5/16-in. mesh. Each Simplicity 
screen is driven by a 5-hp. motor, mounted on the 
frame of the screen, direct-connected to the vibrat- 
ing unit. Rejects from the top deck are sent to a 
Symons 36-in. disc crusher, discharging to the 
Webster elevator which returns the material for re- 
classification. 

A Niagara 2-ft. by 4-ft. vibrating screen with a 
7/16-in. top deck and a 14-in. bottom deck is used 
for further classification of the crushed stone. This 
unit receives the 34-in. chips from the middle deck 
of the Simplicity screen, removes the dust and 
screenings, and produces another finer grade of 
crushed stone. 

Stock-piles of oversize gravel are maintained on 
the outside of the plant for reserve, in the event of 
a temporary shortage of large boulders from the 


Scalping screen; chute for grizzly rejects to crusher at right. 
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Tipple at the Dugan plant. 





Dry-batching equipment. 


river bed. A skip hoist consisting of a 34-cu. yd. 
skip bucket fitted with four wheels, traveling on an 
inclined track, receives a load of oversize gravel from 
a hopper located on ground level, and raises it to a 
hopper which discharges into the Kennedy crusher. 
The loading hopper is fed from trucks or from a 
crane. A Mead-Morrison single-drum hoist, driven 
by a 15-hp. motor, powers the skip bucket. 

Two Byers cranes, each equipped with a 40-ft. 
boom and a 34-cu. yd. Owen bucket, have been added 











Pump mounted on skids for removal in case of high water. 


to the plant equipment. They serve for general 
plant duty, one being stationed for materials han- 
dling at the Butler batcher. A Barbee-Greene type 
U portable belt conveyor is also employed for gen- 
eral stock-pile utility. It serves in many capacities 
about the yards including the loading of trucks. 
Dry-batch truck loading of aggregates is handled 
by means of a Butler dry-batching plant of 700 
tons daily capacity. The equipment includes a 60- 
cu. yd. storage hopper for supplying aggregates to 
two batch hoppers beneath. The storage hopper is 
partitioned for sand and gravel. The batch scales 
are handled from ground-level and are operated by 


(Continued on page 57) 
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New Conveyor System and Storage Bins 
Cut Material-Handling Costs 


Ohio River Producers Design and Build 
Efficient Shore Plant at Louisville, Ky. 


By M. F. BEISBER 


N outstanding example of storage-bin and 
A barge-unloading-conveyor design worthy of 
the attention of the engineering profession at 
large and of every operator of river and lake aggre- 
gate plants is to be found in Louisville, Ky., where 
the Nugent Sand Co. has placed into operation a 
new storage plant and unloading equipment at its 
Ohio River yards. 

Plant owners and engineers from all over the 
country, upon visiting this plant, agree that it is 
the finest of its type they have ever seen. Its mere 
size, not to speak of the construction, amazes the 
average visitor. 

Essentially the plant consists of a 50-ft. by 150- 
ft., 6-compartment storage bin 32 ft. high, con- 
structed of steel framing and supported by heavy 
steel columns set on concrete piers, permitting 
trucks to have loading access to the six compart- 
ments in the bin. A total of 15,000 tons is the rated 
capacity of the structure. Materials are brought to 
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a floating dock on barges where a belt conveyor sys- 
tem transports the materials to a bridge for car- 
loading or to the storage plant, where a tripper 
unloads it either to the bins or to a shuttle conveyor 
for stock-piles in the company yards. 

Designed by the officials of the company, the bin 
structure and equipment are a tribute to their 
engineering ability. Not only was it designed by 
the Nugent brothers, but the entire steel work in 
the bin was erected and riveted by the company’s 
own forces. All the conveyor understructure and 
the steel towers were built from structural-steel 
shapes and fabricated at their plant. a8 

After using the car-and-hoist method of unload- 
ing barges for many years, the method became in- 
adequate. Formerly, the cars which have a 38-cu. 
yd. capacity were loaded with a clamshell bucket on 
a floating dock, and were drawn to the top of a 
timber-frame bin plant by a large steam-driven, 
double-drum hoist. The trackage extended out from 

















Plant view from river barge, floating dock in foreground, loading bin in right rear. 
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Derrick dredge unloads barges with clam shell. 











by 22 in. by 114 in. thick on the exterior columns 
and 22 in. by 22 in. by 214 in. on the interior col- 
umns. Below the grade the exterior footings are 
5 ft. square and the interior ones are 8 ft. 6 in. 
square. Both sizes of footings are heavily rein- 
forced with a gridiron of steel rails near the bottom. 

The weight of the sand and gravel is carried by 
three interior and two exterior beams all extending 
the full length of the bin. The three interior beams 
are 30-in. I beams, 115 lb. per ft., and the two ex- 
terior beams are 24-in. I beams, 70 lb. per ft. The 
load on each beam 





the bins on a trestle 
over a large system of 
stock-piles. If the bins 
were full, the hoist gave 
the loaded car sufficient 
momentum to round the 
curve of the trestle, car- 
rying it over the stock- 
piles where it was 
dumped. The car was 
then returned by hand 
to the hoist platform. 
While one car was drawn up the incline, another 
was lowered on the other end of the wire rope, 
thereby utilizing, to some extent, the gravity of the 
empty car. This equipment has been retained as an 
auxiliary from the sand and gravel elevator and 
continues to be used for unloading shipments of 
wire and steel for the American Steel & Wire Co. 
whose warehouse adjoins and is owned by the Nu- 
gent Sand Co. It is used also as a river terminal. 
The trestle remains in its original position and 
extends through the new storage bins. In the event 
of a failure of the conveyor system, this plant could 
be used to bring materials to the new bin structure, 
by merely removing the plank panels which cut off 
the tracks passing through the wall of the new bin. 
Construction of the storage bin began with the 
pouring of concrete for the footings. Across the 
width of the bin the columns are spaced 12 ft. 6 in. 
on centers. Along the length of the bin they are 
spaced 12 ft. 414 in. on centers. Each footing is 
4-ft. square at the base on ground level and is 
approximately 2 ft. high, depending on the ground 
level, tapering to the bearing plates which are 19 in. 
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Derrick Barge used for machinery handling on Ohio River. 
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Conveyor and hopper on floating dock. 





length is carried by 
three columns, i. e., the 
two end columns and a 
short column in the cen- 
ter. Interior columns 
are 10-in. by 10-in. H 
sections, weighing 77 
lb. per ft. Columns on 
the exterior with the 
exception of the ends 
and the four corners, 




















Note pant-leg chute. 


Car-loading bridge. 


are all 9-in. by 10-in. H sections. The four corner 
columns, which are 8-in. by 10-in. H sections, 33.5 
lb. per ft., extend to the full height of the bin, being 
30 ft. high above the footing. Three columns in 
each end are 8-in. by 10-in. H sections, 33.5 lb. per 
ft., and are also 29 ft. high above the footings. 

Above the heavy longitudinal beams are mounted 
the I-beam joists which carry the floor load. They 
are 18-in. I sections, weighing 47 lb. per ft., cut 50 
ft. long and spaced on 3-ft. 1-in. centers. A rein- 
forced concrete slab 614 in. thick, covering the 
entire area over the joists, is the floor of the bin. 

The walls of the bin are also built of I-beam sec- 
tions with removable 3-in. plank panels. On the 
sides of the bin, 10-in. I-beams, 21 lb. per ft., 20 ft. 
long, are spaced 6 ft. 2 in. on centers resting on 
joist beams; the ends are also 10-in. I-beams, spaced 
6 ft. 3 in. on centers. 

The top of the bin is open, but well braced, and 
has supports provided for the conveyor under- 
structure and tripper track. The four walls are 
each capped with lengths of 12-in. channel sections, 
25 lb. per ft. Six separate material bins are parti- 
tioned from each other by I-beam frame plank walls 
capped with a 12-in. channel section of the same 
weight. There are two 7-in. I-beams with gusset 
plates across the top of each bin, bracing the top in 
addition to the channel partition caps. 

Interior braces consist of 114-in. steel tie rods 
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and turnbuckles anchored to the joist webs and to 
the partition columns. Lateral tie rods are also in- 
stalled every 24 ft. All structural material in the 
storage bin was furnished by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 

The operating features of the bin are many. 
There being four truck lanes passing through it, 
trucks can enter and leave rapidly. A truck can be 
loaded in eight seconds upon arriving at the bin. 
As many trucks can be loaded as can possibly enter 
and leave the company’s yards. No congestion has 
ever taken place even in peak demands. 

Six grades of material are handled: coarse sand, 
masons’ sand, concrete gravel, sewer gravel, 1-in. 
gravel, and pea gravel. One hundred and sixty 12- 
in. by 12-in. radial dumping gates, designed by the 
Nugent brothers and cast at a local foundry, are 
installed for quick delivery of material from the 
bin. The feature of the dumping gates is the one- 
piece radial gate with an extended lip to prevent 
leakage. The gates are lever-operated from an ex- 
tended square shaft equipped with a sleeve bearing. 

The Nugent Sand Co. obtains its gravel from a 
ladder dredge operating 12 miles up the Ohio River. 
All the materials are washed and classified aboard 
the dredge and are then loaded onto barges to be 
returned to the company’s unloading docks. The 
ladder dredge is equipped with one main boiler, 
150-hp. Scotch marine wetback type, designed for 
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Conveyor reaches storage bin structure. 





a working pressure of 
150 lb. The auxiliary 
boilers are of 30 hp., up- 
right type. The main 
engine, built by Frisbee 
Engine Works, Cincin- 
nati, O., is double-cylin- 
der, reversible, 10-in. 
diam., 24-in. stroke. The 
hoistengine, also built by 
Frisbee Engine Works, 
is a double-cylinder, 8- 
in. diam., 16-in. stroke, geared to twelve friction 
hoisting drums; four of which hoist and lower the 
four spuds, and four are for the anchor lines, two 
for the bow, and two for the stern lines. The four 
other drums are placed, two on each side of the 
deck and are used to warp the barges while being 
loaded. The ladder hoist, a 714-in. by 10-in. Lidger- 
wood back-geared elevator engine, handles the lad- 
der with its bucket line. The electric plant comprises 
one General Electric 3,000-watt generator belted 
to an American Blower Co. 15-hp. engine, and an 
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Tripper for loading shuttle conveyor or bins. 











auxiliary Sun Beam 1,000-watt turbine unit. Water 
is supplied by an 8-in. by 12-in. Frederick Iron and 
Steel Co., Frederick, Maryland, centrifugal pump, 
capacity 1,750 gal. per min., direct connected to an 
American Blower Co. 35-hp., high-speed engine. 
The boiler feed is furnished by Riley hot- and cold- 
water pumps with a Cochran 200-hp. open heater. 

The main engine furnishes power for the digging 
with the bucket line and all screen machinery. The 
dredge is capable of loading four sizes of sand and 
gravel on four barges at one time. 

Fourteen barges are owned by the company, four 
of which are steel, 28 ft. wide by 110 ft. long, each 
having a capacity of 600 tons. Ten wooden barges, 
each 26 ft. wide by 100 ft. long and each of a ¢a- 
pacity of 450 tons, make up the balance of the fleet. 
Two of the latter barges are used for handling coal. 
A steam tug named the Terra tows the barges to 
and from the dredge. 

Near the shoreline of the river, a floating dock 
anchored by spuds and chains acts as a receivinz 
station for the barges. While held rigidly by the 
spuds, the floating dock is free to rise and fall ac- 
cording to the change of 
the river stages. In ad- 
dition to the conveyor- 
loading hopper the 
barge carries -a small 
workshop used for plant 
repair work. It is 
equipped with a Henry 
Pels Co. power shear 
and punch, a bandsaw, 
drill press, forge, and 
other machine tool 
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Conveyor, tripper and shuttle conveyor above bin. 
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Cars formerly used for handling gravel to bins. 
in emergency. 


Now used only 


equipment. A 4-in. by 6-in. steam engine drives a 
lineshaft which furnishes all necessary power for 
the machines. 

The Rescue No. 3 of the Nugent company, which 
is a derrick boat, is coupled against the hopper 
boat, placing it in a position to unload the sand and 
gravel barges. 
cott hoist for moving the barges, while they are 
being unloaded, and a Wellman-Seavers-Morgan 
Co., Cleveland, O., 21-cu. yd. clamshell bucket. 

The main engine was built by the Frisbee Engine 
Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It has double cyl- 
inders, 10-in. by 20-in. stroke and two 6-ft. drum 
friction clutches. 

Materials are unloaded from the barge by the 
clamshell bucket which dumps into an Erie Steel 
Construction Co. 14-ft. by 14-ft. hopper. The hop- 
per is 14 ft. in height and is equipped with a rack- 
and-pinion gate which regulates the flow of mate- 
rial to the conveyor. 

Four conveyors in series handle the material 
from the hopper to the final bins, and storage yards. 
On all four conveyors, 30-in. Cincinnati Rubber 
Mfg. Co. belting is employed, traveling on Fairfield 
Engineering Co. cast iron idlers, Link-Belt steel 
tubular return rolls, and Medart head, tail, and 
bend pulleys, all of which are equipped with Timken 
bearings. On actual test, a 25-hp. motor, which 
powers the first two conveyors, was carrying but a 
12.5-hp. load with the conveyor carrying its max- 
imum capacity. With every bearing of the system 
Timken equipped, the operating cost becomes un- 
believably low. 

The first conveyor in the series extends from the 
hopper to a pier at the shore. This unit rests on a 
Moran flexible ball joint on the floating dock below 
the hopper. The conveyor outboard end is sup- 
ported on a steel tower at the river bank. By the 
use of the Moran joint, the conveyor adjusts itself 
according to the movement of the floating dock. 
The conveyor is 46 ft. long and is powered by.a 
chain drive from the tail shaft of the second con- 
veyor. 

The river tower is mounted on a concrete pier 
resting on nine 36-ft. piles. 

A second conveyor then receives its load from 
the first one at the.pier, transporting it to the car- 
loading bridge when the material is discharged 
into a bifurcated chute which permits it to flow 
into the cars beneath or to another conveyor which 
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It is equipped with a 2-drum Elli-. 





transports it to the storage bins. The second con- 
veyor is 125 ft. long, and it is driven by a 25-hp. 
General Electric, slip ring 900 r.p.m. motor. A 
Weller conveyor backstop mounted on the counter- 
shaft prevents the belt from reversing with its load 
in the event of a power failure. 

For loading cars the conveyor system is carried 








Side wall of storage bin showing trestle entrance. 


to a bridge which spans the company’s sidetrack 
and railroad scales. The bridge is mounted on two 
well-built steel towers which were built of angles 
and Z-bars. Each tower is set on concrete footings. 
A bifurcated chute which transfers the material 
from one conveyor to the other or permits the ma- 
terial to flow into cars beneath is placed exactly in 
the center of the bridge. One leg of the chute is 
again bifurcated, loading cars on either track. Each 
tower carries an automatic gravity belt-take-up 
pulley for each conveyor. Control apparatus for 
the first two conveyors and the car puller is 
mounted on the bridge. 

An operating speed of 300 ft. per min. is main- 











T. C. L. Nugent, left, and W. F. Nugent, right. 
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tained on the conveyors, which permits cars to be 
loaded at the rate of one every 8 min. This is ex- 
ceptionally good; in fact, 70 cars can be loaded 
without difficulty in a normal working day of ten 
hours. 

From the car-loading bridge, the materials are 
transported on the longest conveyor of the system 
—240 ft. This conveyor, mounted above the bins 
exactly in the center, is equipped with a specially- 
designed Webster tripper which distributes the 
materials to bins on either side and is high enough 
to load the shuttle conveyor. It is driven by a 25- 
hp., slip ring 900 r.p.m. motor. The shuttle con- 
veyor spans the storage bins traveling on rails 
placed on the two sides of the storage bins. The bed 
of the shuttle conveyor is 80-ft. long; and the mov- 
able frame is mounted on roller bearing car wheels, 
permitting it to extend 29 ft. over the yard stock- 
piles. Itis powered by an Allis-Chalmers 5-hp. 1,160 
r.p.m. motor, and is geared to attain a belt speed of 
300-ft. per min. 

One of the interesting features of the conveyor 
system is the fact that all conveyor parts are inter- 
changeable. The motor powering the first two con- 
veyors in the series is of the same size as the motor 
driving the long conveyor from the car-loading 
bridge to the bin structure. The drive mechanism 
of the head shafts are also interchangeable, as well 
as all the pulleys, idlers and return rollers. 

A Lambert hoist is used as a car puller. It is 
powered by a General Electric 30-hp. slip-ring 
motor operating at a car-moving speed of 30 ft. per 
min. It is housed in a concrete block building and 
is operated with drum-type control from the car- 
loading bridge. 

The company also owns another derrick boat 
Broadhorn which is used to transport and handle 
machinery in the port of Louisville. It is used fre- 
quently in unloading nails and wire products of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. The hull is 36 ft. wide 
by 80 ft. long, equipped with a 70-hp. Farquar 
boiler and a Clyde Iron Works double cylinder 10- 
in. by 12-in. steam hoist with three drums for the 
clamshell bucket. A Lidgerwood 8-in. by 10-in. 
double-drum hoist manipulates the mooring lines. 
Another Clyde Iron Works steering engine with a 
6-in. by 8-in. double cylinder, operates the derrick 
bull wheel. 

Officers of the Nugent Sand Co. include W. F. 
Nugent, president; J. Robert Nugent, vice presi- 
dent; and T. C. L. Nugent, secretary-treasurer. 
Wm. A. Staley is superintendent. 





Tramway Uses No Driving Power 
(Continued from page 37) 


are cylindrical throughout their height, and no ex- 
traction tunnels are provided underneath. This de- 
sign has been made possible by the installation of a 
Smidth pneumatic Fluxo transporter for extract- 
ing the cement from the silos and conveying it to 
the hopper above the packing machine. This trans- 
porter is connected to suction pipe-lines laid in the 
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silo floors; the cement is sucked out through these 
by vacuum and pumped through a pipe-line to the 
packing hopper by means of compressed air. The 
Fluxo transporter is mounted on wheels, and: can 
be connected to any one of the four silos. If re- 
quired, it may be used for drawing cement out of 
one silo and pumping it into another for mixing 
purposes. 

Under the packing hopper a Smidth pneumatic 
Fluxo-packer is installed. The cement is packed in 
paper valve-bags and the filled bags are automatical- 
ly tipped off the machine as soon as the correct 
weight is registered. They slide onto sack barrows 
and are wheeled direct into railway cars or motor 
trucks which are kept standing along the packing 
platform. 

Coal is brought to the works by rail, and tipped 
direct into a hopper above the Smidth coal crusher. 
After a preliminary crushing it is, by means of a 
Smidth elevator, lifted to a Smidth band conveyor 
leading to the hoppers in front of the coal dryers. 
The band is arranged at high level inside a gantry. 
When the hoppers for the dryers are full the coal is 
discharged from the band-conveyor direct to the 
ground, where it is stored until required. The coal 
is withdrawn from the store by small trucks run- 
ning in a tunnel underneath, and conveyed to th 
elevator behind the crusher. 

The coal is dried in two Smidth rotary coal dry- 
ers, with feeders immediately under the coal hop- 
pers. The dried coal passes a Smidth automatic 
weigher and, by means of worm conveyors and an 
elevator, is taken to the two Smidth tube mills, 
where it is ground to dust. The coal dust is lifted 
to two coal-dust hoppers, one for each of the two 
kilns. 

The feeders for measuring coal dust to the kilns 
are installed under the hoppers together with 
Smidth high-pressure fans for blowing coal through 
the burner pipes. The feeders are driven by vari- 
able-speed motors regulated from the burner’s plat- 
form. To insure a dust-free working of the coal 
mill, the dust developed in the dryers and conveyors 
is collected in a separate dust plant and blown direct 
into the kilns. 

In designing the plant, special measures have 
been taken to prevent dust escaping into the at- 
mosphere. This has been attained by providing 
large settling chambers wherever dust is developed, 
for instance, between the kilns and the chimneys, in 
the coal-drying plant, and in the cement mill. 

As already mentioned, most of the machinery is 
driven by separate electric motors. Some motors 
were furnished by Sachsenwerk Licht und Kraft 
Aktiengesellschaft and some by Heemaf. The 
power is brought from a power station, and a sta- 
tion is provided at the works for transforming from 
30,000 to 500 volts. 

The output of the whole works is, at present, 500 
tons per day. The works were designed by F. L. 
Smidth & Co., who also manufactured and fur- 
nished practically all of the machinery and other 
equipment in the plant aside from the motors and 
tramway. 








World Road Congress Draws Conclusions 
on Merits of Concrete Roads 


was represented at the Sixth International 

Road Congress, held October 6 to 11, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Among the American highway 
organizations which contributed to the success of 
the gathering were the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, the American Road Builders’ Assn., the 
Highway Industries Assn., and the American Assn. 
of State Highway Officials. 

In connection with the Congress, an exhibition of 
modern road-building machinery was conducted in 
the Washington Auditorium. Leading American 
manufacturers participated in the show, and both 


| wa important civilized country on the globe 


American and foreign delegates spent much time in- 


viewing the exhibits. 

The Congress was unique and characteristic of 
American engineering methods, in that the pro- 
ceedings were carried on in four languages—Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish and German— simultane- 
ously. Delegates’ chairs were equipped with head 
phones, so that whatever the language of the 
speaker, his remarks, while being delivered in his 
native tongue, were translated by an interpreter 
into the other three languages through the phones 
of these groups. 

The opening plenary session was held on the first 
day of the Congress. The second, third and fourth 
days were given over to meetings of the sectional 
groups, while the final plenary session for passing 
upon the conclusions of the Congress was held on 
the fifth day, Friday, October 10. An excursion to 
the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis and a recep- 
tion to the delegates by Gov. Albert Ritchie of 
Maryland took up the sixth and final day. The ex- 
hibits were open throughout the period of the meet- 
ing and various receptions, luncheons and highway 
inspection trips were interspersed in the week’s 
program. 

The technical sessions consisted of discussions 
upon which general reporters based their conclu- 
sions. These were divided into two sections, the 
first on “Construction and Maintenance,” and the 
second on “Traffic and Administration.” Each of 
these was broken down into three questions each 
and, of these, the first question of the first section 
on “Results Obtained by the Use of Cement” was 
the only one of interest to the majority of PIT AND 
QUARRY readers. 

Frank T. Sheets, chief highway engineer of the 
state of Illinois, was general reporter on the ques- 
tion. Points of information and experiences of road 
builders throughout the world on the use of cement 
in road building were presented during the three 
days in which the section met. At the final plenary 
session, Mr. Sheets presented a series of fifteen con- 
clusions drawn from the expressions of the dele- 
gates. Mr. Sheets’ conclusions were discussed at 
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length by two British delegates, Lt. Col. J. E. Black- 
well and S. C. Cook, and by M. Jeannin of the 
French delegation, and objections were raised to 
conclusions 3, 7 and 10. All conclusions with the 
exception of these three were unanimously adopted 
by the Congress and the remaining three were 
adopted and read into the minutes as amended. The 
conclusions, briefly summarized, were as follows: 

1. Cement is becoming generally used as a pav- 
ing material and has many inherent advantages. 
Rapid hardening cement has special advantages in 
particular circumstances. 

2. It has been used with marked success in the 
construction of cement-concrete base courses for 
other surfaces, for cement-concrete pavements, and 
for cement-bound macadam. 

3. Cement-concrete pavements and base courses 
are suited to heavy traffic. (Amended to read— 
Cement-concrete pavements and cement-concrete 
base courses protected by appropriate wearing sur- 
faces are suited to heavy traffic.) 

4. Where a large volume of steel-tired traffic is 
encountered, two-course pavements, with the upper 
layer composed of hard aggregates, should be used 
instead of a single-course pavement. 

5.. Single-course pavements have successfully 
carried maximum volumes of traffic and maximum 
wheel loads when the traffic was largely rubber- 
tired. 

6. Cement-bound macadam has been successful 
on roads carrying light traffic, not inimical to the 
macadam type of construction. This method seems 
especially advantageous in locations where the con- 
dition of drainage or exposure are unfavorable to 
the use of ordinary water-bound macadam. A pro- 
tective wearing surface seems equally indispensable 
on cement-bound and water-bound macadam. 

7. Cement-concrete pavements, when compared 
with cement-concrete base courses surfaced with 
other materials, give equal load-carrying capacity 
or structural strength at less cost. (Amended to 
read—In designing cement-concrete pavements 
and cement-concrete base courses to be surfaced 
with other materials, the resulting pavements 
should have equal load carrying capacity or struc- 
tural strength, when similar traffic conditions are 
to be met.) 

8. Competent engineering supervision of design, 
construction and maintenance of cement-concrete 
pavements is necessary to insure good results. 

9. It is desirable that sub-grades be uniform and 
stable. 

10. Pavement slabs must be designed to carry 
expected loads. Thickened edges are necessary. 
(Amended to read—Pavement slabs must be de- 
signed to carry expected loads. Edge thickening is 
advantageous as a means of producing an economic 
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and balanced structural design for concrete pave- 
ment slabs.) 

11. Longitudinal and transverse joints are com- 
monly used and must be designed to meet traffic, 
sub-grade, climatic conditions and shrinkage of 
concrete. Further research on the subject is ad- 
visable. 

12. Scientific design of concrete mixes and 
weight proportioning of aggregates represent the 
most modern practice. 

13. Construction operations are performed 
mostly by machinery, with resulting lower cost and 
better workmanship. 

14. Thorough curing of concrete surfaces is 
essential. 

15. Maintenance of concrete surfaces, properly 
constructed, is relatively simple and reasonable in 
cost. 

Germany was chosen as the country to be hon- 
ored with the next Congress to be held in 1934. 
The Congresses have been held regularly at four- 
year intervals for the past two decades. 








Designs Self-Unloading Scow 
(Continued from page 50) 
means of beam weights. A tell-tale dial serves to 
warn the operator of the approach of the correct 
weight and thereby prevents the overfilling of the 
hoppers. Sand and gravel are fed into the over- 
head storage hopper by a Webster bucket elevator. 
A Byers crane removes materials from the stock- 
piles nearby and dumps them into the small hopper 














Stern-wheel tug and derrick dredge on shore. 


feeding the boot of the elevator. During times of 
rush business, the batching plant is pressed to ca- 
pacity. In fact, this plant has actually turned out, 
in one day, 1,700 tons of batched materials. This 
was accomplished by loading the sand and gravel 
directly into the overhead storage hopper. 

The washing water for the plant is furnished by 
two centrifugal pumps made by the J. H. McGowan 
Co. of Cincinnati, O. One unit, which has a capacity 
of 800 gal. per min., at 105-ft. head, is mounted on 
skids for the reason that, in the event of storms, 
the river rises so rapidly that the pump would be- 
come submerged if left along the normal shoreline. 
The second unit is a 214-in. single suction pump 
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with a capacity of 250 gal. per min. and is mounted 
on a boat anchored to shore. 

The company operates a fleet of nine delivery 
trucks. Max Zange is superintendent. 





Recent Progress in the Development 
of Quarrying Explosives 

The major trend of explosives development in 
recent years has been toward a greater differentia- 
tion, with the idea of giving consumers explosives 
that would be especially adapted to each of the va- 
rious kinds of material from hard rock to shale and 
clay, and to the various methods of drilling, loading 
and crushing in use, so that every item in the cost 
of producing the finished material that is governed 
by the blasting could be kept as low as possible, ac- 
cording to Helen E. Davis, Technical Section, Ex- 
plosive Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

The first step in differentiation beyond the stand- 
ard straight, gelatin and ammonia dynamites was 
the manufacture of lower strength gelatins, down 
to 20 per cent, and likewise of ammonia gelatins, 
which could be made more cheaply than straight 
gelatins and yet were equally satisfactory under 
most conditions. The next step in this direction 
was the production of a series of low-density am- 
monia dynamites with such a wide range of bulk 
strength that they made it possible to fit the ex- 
plosive to the work to be done more closely and with 
greater economy than ever before. They proved 
especially suited for underground mining of lime- 
stone, clay mining, top loads in well-drill holes, and 
secondary blasting of limestone by blockholing. A 
still further step in differentiation taken, during 
the past year, by explosives manufacturers has 
been the development of a type of explosive which 
is intermediate in character between a gelatin and 
a low-density ammonia dynamite, being cohesive, 
and water-resisting but considerably bulkier than 
gelatin. The du Pont brand name for this type of 
dynamite is Gelex. 

Gelex is made in two grades, No. 1 and No. 2. 
These have the same weight strengths but No. 1 
averages 105 cartridges, 114 in. by 8 in., to the 50- 
lb. case, and No. 2 averages 120 cartridges. Load- 
ing on a cartridge basis, Gelex No. 1 can often be 
substituted with economy for 50 or 60 per cent 
gelatin and Gelex No. 2 for 35 or 40 per cent gelatin. 

In the large cartridges used in well-drill holes 
there is very little difference in bulk between Gelex 
No. 1 and No. 2, but each packs one more cartridge 
to the 50-lb. case than gelatin. Consequently Gelex 
affords opportunity for considerable saving in well- 
drill blasting wherever it can be substituted on a 
bulk basis for gelatin of 40 to 60 per cent strength. 
It can even be loaded on the same weight basis as 
60 per cent gelatin at a marked saving and, at the 
same time, rise higher in the bore holes than gela- 
tin, giving thus a distribution of the charge that 
has been found of advantage in securing the desired 
fragmentation in some formations. In many quar- 


ries where an explosive of 60 per cent strength or 
less will do the work, Gelex is being used to lower 
production cost with entirely satisfactory results. 
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Crushed Stone Association Plans Show 


Exhibits for 1931 Convention 


Annual Banquet at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, Attracts Record Attendance 


vision of The National Crushed Stone Associa- 

tion was held Friday, October 24, at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York. The attendance ex- 
ceeded all previous records. 

H. M. Davison, of the Harnischfeger Sales Corp. 
of Milwaukee, Wis., was toastmaster and kept a 
lively program moving vigorously. He introduced, 
as the first speaker, W. F. Wise, president of the 
National Crushed Stone Assn., who discussed plans 
for the next convention and exhibit of the associa- 
tion which will be held at the Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Jan. 19 to 22, 1931, inclusive. 

President Wise urged the manufacturers to plan 
for a larger attendance of technical men at the St. 
Louis exhibit. Members of the association sent 
more plant superintendents and engineers to the 
1930 convention at Cincinnati, O., than to previous 
conventions, and are expected to send even a larger 
number to the St. Louis show. He expressed the 
appreciation of the association for the manufac- 
turers’ exhibits in Cincinnati and announced that 
plans already made for the 1931 convention indicate 
a larger display than ever. 

John Rice, president of the General Crushed 
Stone Co. of Easton, Pa., outlined briefly the his- 
tory of the association and described the organiza- 
tion of the manufacturers’ division. He quoted 
figures to show the growth of the crushed-stone in- 
dustry since the formation of the association. He 
also showed how the industry had grown in promi- 
nence and in governmental recognition. 

Otho M. Graves, vice-president of the General 
Crushed Stone Co., and a former president of the 
association, told a number of anecdotes relating to 
the early days of the association and the first con- 
vention which was held in St. Louis. He also intro- 
duced Bernard A. McKinney, president of the newly 
formed New England Crushed Stone Assn. 

A. T. Goldbeck, director of the Bureau of Engi- 
neering of the Association, outlined the program of 
the St. Louis convention. 

E. J. Krause, of the Columbia Quarry Co., told of 
plans being made by the St. Louis members of the 
association for the entertainment of the delegates 
at the next convention. He urged members to bring 
their riding clothes, as horses will be provided for 
those who wish to ride. Tuesday night of the con- 
vention is reserved for a circus which the St. Louis 
members are arranging for the entertainment of 
the delegates. 

J. R. Boyd, secretary of the association, described 
the work which is being done at headquarters. A 
complete list of all producing plants is being com- 
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piled. Manufacturers are asked to assist in making 
corrections in the list and to offer suggestions for 
future ways in which the association can codperate 
with them. 

Plans for a special train for eastern members of 
the association who plan to attend the convention 
in St. Louis, were outlined by Mr. Boyd. Although 
final arrangements have not been made, a tentative 
schedule has been drawn up. The train will leave 
Boston Friday evening, January 16, and will be 
routed through New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Columbus and Indianapolis. The train will 
necessarily run on a slow schedule, to avoid pay- 
ment of the extra fare, but railroad officials have 
intimated that once the train is under way the 
schedule will be speeded up. The train will arrive 
in St. Louis Sunday evening. 

The appreciation of the association was expressed 
to Gordon Buchanan of the C. G. Buchanan Com- 
pany who, as chairman of the banquet committee, 
made all of the arrangements for the evening. 

Other speakers who were called on by Mr. Davi- 
son were V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary of the 
National Sand and Gravel Assn.; A. L. Worthen, 
vice-president, Connecticut Quarries Co.; H. E. 
Blair, vice-president, France Stone Co.; W. O. 
Dunn, Burton Explosives, Inc.; W. C. MacEwen, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; and W. L. Sporborg, Gen- 
eral Crushed Stone Co. 

The complete attendance at the banquet follows: 
Manufacturers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co—W. C. MacEwen, T. E. Fisher, 

Irving K. Cox. 

American Manganese Steel Co.—W. M. Black. 

American Steel & Wire Co.—D. J. Henecker. 

Atlas Powder Co.—A. D. Hammond. 

Earle C. Bacon, Inc.—S. F. Macpeak, J. W. Morrissey, W. H. 

Milroy, T. J. Morrissey, W. V. Pietsch. 

C. G. Buchanan Co.—Gordon Buchanan, G. M. Flounders. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co.—E. G. Lewis, J. W. Fawcett, J. C. Alex- 
ander. 

Burton Explosives, Inc—W. O. Dunn. 

Cross Engineering Co.—W. S. Nicol. 

Crucible Steel Co.—R. W. Persons. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co.—P. J. Kimball, E. I. 

Wolf. 

General Electric Co.—D. L. Chesnut. 
Gill Rock Drill Co.—F. A. Gill. 
Harnischfeger Sales Corp.—H. W. Davison, P. H. McGredy, 

T. A. Burns, A. F. Gaum. 

Hayward Company—H. C. Ryder. 

Hendrick Manufacturing Co.—G. B. Shotton, B. G. Dann. 

a Powder Co.—J. H. Horlick, Jr., J. Barab, M. R. 

Budd. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co.—A. A. Holland. 

Keystone Lubricating Co.—R. Robinson, A. T. Lowry. 

Linn Mfg. Corp.—R. A. Bowler, M. N. Bridges. 

Loomis Machine Co.—E. E. Winship. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co.—R. L. Johnson, J. B. Crew, R. P. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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General view of lime plant. 


Note kilns supporting trestle for stone cars. 





New Four-Kiln Lime and Hydrate Plant 
Starts Operations This Month 


URING the early summer of this year, the 
1) Chester Valley Lime & Products Co. of West 
Chester, Pa., completed plans for the con- 
struction and erection of a complete four-kiln lime 
and hydrate plant near Paoli, Pa. This plant is 
nearly completed and lime will actually be produced 
and put on the market before the first of December. 
There are several interesting things in connec- 
tion with the design and erection of this plant. In 
the first place, it is probably the first time that a 
four-kiln lime and hydrate plant has been designed, 
erected and put in operation in so short a period. 
From the time the contract for the design and erec- 
tion of the plant was signed until commercial lime 
will be on the market will be less than five months. 
Another interesting feature is that a crushing 
plant was erected first and commercial stone pro- 
duced while the lime plant itself was being erected. 
Still another interesting feature is that the details 
of the incline, firing floor and top of the kilns em- 
body a new design. The kilns themselves have been 
utilized to carry the load to the trestles and frame- 
work for discharging the stone into the kilns. 

The contract for the complete plant was under- 
taken by the McGann Manufacturing Co., Inc., of 
York, Pa. The design of the plant itself represents 
the codrdinated efforts of the engineers for this 
company and Charles Spellman of the Chester Val- 
ley Lime & Products Co. Mr. Spellman has been 
associated with the manufacture of lime practically 
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all his life having, previous to his connection with 
the Chester Valley Lime & Products Co., been in 
charge of the lime plant of the Knickerbocker Lime 
Co., which is today part of the interests of the 
Warner Co. His large experience and knowledge 
have had an important part in the several and unus- 
ual features of this new plant. 

Stone from the quarry is loaded into Easton steel 
side-dump cars and hauled up an incline with 24-in.- 
gauge track, by a Lidgerwood single-drum hoist. 
Should the stone be for the crushing plant, it is dis- 
charged half-way up the incline into a hopper which 
feeds an Austin No. 5 crusher. The product from 
the crusher is then sized according to the commer- 
cial requirements through Austin cylindrical 
screens. If the stone is intended for the lime plant, 
it continues past the crushing plant to the top of the 
kilns, where it is discharged directly for burning. 

These are the McGann York vertical self-support- 
ing lime kilns, designed for coal firing. They are 
60 ft. from the draw-floor level to the top, and 11 ft. 
in diameter. The firing fioor itself is 14 ft. above 
ground level, is 23 ft. wide and of sufficient length 
to go around the end of the kiln. The kilns have 
been placed on 30 ft. centers, with the furnaces 
running lengthwise of the building. The bricks for 
lining these kilns are of General Refractories and 
Harbison-Walker manufacture. 

The lump line when drawn from the kilns will be 
conveyed by a pan conveyor (under the kilns) 
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Chas. Spellman. 


F. S. Wood. 


which is 30 in. wide and about 105 ft. between cen- 
ters, and discharged to an inclined conveyor which 
will deliver the lump lime, at an angle of approx- 
imately 30 deg., into a self-supporting circular stor- 
age bin of 75-ton capacity. This storage bin is pro- 
vided with a gate for delivering the lump lime to a - 
conveyor and picking table, and this conveyor, in 
turn, delivers to an 8-ft. by 4-ft. vibrating screen. 

A Pennsylvania roll crusher has been installed for 
crushing the fines passing through the vibrating 
screen. The lime coming from this crusher will be 
delivered, by means of a steel chute, to a continuous- 
type bucket elevator, which will deliver the crushed 
lime to a 12-in.-diam. screw conveyor which will, in 
turn, convey it to a hydrator feed bin. 

A complete McGann Schulthess hydrate plant, 
with a capacity of five tons of finished hydrate per 
hour, has been installed, equipped with a Sturtevant 
separator. The hydrated lime will be delivered to a 
steel-casing elevator, which will deliver it through 
a 12-in. screw conveyor to the 10-in.-diam. Sturte- 
vant centrifugal air separator which will, in turn, 
deliver it to storage at once. This hydrate storage 
will be of 100-ton capacity and will be arranged in 
two compartments, so that one side can be filled 
while the hydrated lime is being bagged from the 
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Looking down the line of kilns. 





other side. The finished hydrated lime will be 
packed by a Bates packer. 

The offices of the Chester Valley Lime & Products 
Co., are at West Chester, Pa., and F. S. Wood is 
president. As stated, the plant itself is located on 
the outskirts of Paoli, Pa., where the company owns, 
outright, large deposits of a very high-grade dol- 
omitic limestone. 





Plans Show Exhibits for Convention 
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Sullivan, W. N. Westland. 
National Equipment Corp.—J. McElvoy. 
Niagara Screen Co.—S. C. Hodge. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co.—L. D. Hudson, Sr., L. D. Hudson, Jr. 
Pit & QUARRY—E. M. Buck. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co.—J. H. Robins. 
Rock Products—R. C. Sullivan, C. L. Walker, F. S. Peters. 
Ross Screen & Feeder Co.—E. Webster. 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co.—H. F. Nothacker. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co.—F. S. Wells. 
Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel Co.—J. C. Taylor, C. B. 
Andrews. 
Thew Shovel Co.—T. F. Henson, M. S. Cheney, R. Savage. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co.—R. R. Shafter, D. A. Cheyette. 
W.S. Tyler Co.—N. O. Weil, Albert E. Reed. 
Vulcan Iron Works—Thomas MacLachlan. 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co.—B. Lester. 


Operators 

W. F. Wise, Southwest Stove Co. 

O. M. Graves, General Crushed Stone Co. 

. J. Krause, Columbia Quarry Co. 

. H. Edwards, Connecticut Quarries Co. 

. T. Gucker, John T. Dyer Quarries Co. 

. Moore, General Crushed Stone Co. 

. S. Jones, General Crushed Stone Co. 

R. Boyd, National Crushed Stone Assn. 

. L. Worthen, Connecticut Quarries Co. 

ohn Rice, General Crushed Stone Co. 

A. T. Goldbeck, National Crushed Stone Assn. 
V. P. Ahearn, National Sand and Gravel Assn. 
H. E. Bair, The France Stone Co. 

B. A. McKinney, West Roxbury Trap Rock Co. 
W. L. Sporberg, General Crushed Stone Co. 
W. M. Andrews, Lake Erie Limestone Co. 
John Rice, Jr., General Crushed Stone Co. 
John H. Schmidt, North Jersey Quarry Co. 

I. W. Wortman, North Jersey Quarry Co. 

F. W. Schmidt, North Jersey Quarry Co. 
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Conveyor Belting Now Widely Used 
in Shorter Lengths 


There was a time when conveyor belting was used 
almost exclusively in wide widths and long lengths 
for conveying material considerable distances. 
Under these conditions the purchaser usually felt 
that the order was of such magnitude that it should 
be placed direct with the manufacturer of the belt- 
ing, and he was to some extent justified in this belief 
since conveyor belting was not a stock item, but was 
always manufactured to the customer’s specifica- 
tions for the particular job on hand. 

There has been a great change, however, in re- 
gard to conveyor-belt practice. Now, thousands of 
short lengths are used on portable conveyors, and 
as connecting links in the conveyor system of an 
entire plant. Furthermore, the widths and lengths 
of conveying apparatus have been to a certain ex- 
tent standardized. 
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Roy Hudson of Walnut Ridge, Ark, 
is building a new sand-and-gravel 
plant at Black Rock, Ark., which is to 
go into operation some time this 
month. This is the second plant in 
that section, the other being operated 
by the Lutesville Sand & Gravel Co. 


L. P. Young, mining engineer, has 
resigned his position with the United 
States Gypsum Co. to become mine 
superintendent for the Evans Pipe Co. 
of Uhrichsville, Ohio. 


S. C. Hollister has been appointed 
to head the structural engineering de- 
partment of the school of civil engi- 
neering at Purdue University, suc- 
ceeding Professor Eriksen, who was 
recently appointed to the chair of en- 
gineering mechanics at the University 
of Michigan. Professor Hollister has 
had nearly twenty years’ experience 
in private practice in bridges and 
buildings, power development, sewage 
disposal and research in materials of 
construction. He has recently been 
engaged in problems arising from the 
welding of structural steel in build- 
ings and bridges. 


Thomas R. Heyward, Jr., of the 
Duraloy Co., Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the newly-or- 
ganized heat-corrosion-resistant alloy 
founders’ division of the Steel Found- 
ers’ Society of America. 


Stanley M. Tracy, treasurer of the 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., 
was tendered a dinner on Oct. 9 by 
his associates in celebration of 20 
years of service with the company. 
He started as office manager of the 
American Wire Cloth Co., a subsid- 
iary, and was elected treasurer and a 
director in 1922. 


L. B. Mead of Indianapolis has been 
named assistant industrial manager 
of the Northwest district of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Wm. J. Morgan of Indianapolis 
becoming Indianapolis manager for 
the firm. Mr. Mead was born in 
Greenwood, Ind., and attended the 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago. He joined the Westinghouse 
company in July, 1921, serving in va- 
rious capacities and was appointed 
Indianapolis manager in 1928. Mr. 
Morgan is a native of Cincinnati, O. 
He received his education in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and began with 
Westinghouse in 1920. 


T. Keith Legare, of Columbia, S. C., 
announces the formation of the Le- 
gare Engineering Co., with himself as 
president. The company will furnish 
a complete engineering service in mu- 
nicipal, highway and industrial engi- 
neering, also a system of advisory 
service for towns and counties in con- 
nection with the operation of public 
works. 
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B. L. Donohue. 


B. L. Donohue, for the past eight 
years in the Pittsburgh office of Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Inc., has been appointed 
manager of the Buffalo district office 
of the company. He succeeds B. A. 
Hansen, who resigned recently. 


Alan H. Harris, of the Pittsburgh 
sales department of the Koppers Con- 
struction Co., has been appointed Chi- 
cago district engineer, succeeding 
Walter F. Munnikhuysen, who has be- 
come manager of the Connecticut 
Coke Co. 


Stanley S. Boyer has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
Herbrand Co., Fremont, Ohio, and 
Richard O. Mead has become vice- 
president. 


A. G. J. Rapp, engineer with the 
National Engineering Co., Chicago, 
maker of sand mixers and foundry 
sand-handling equipment, spoke on 
“The Importance of Proper Sand 
Preparation in Sand-Handling Sys- 
tems” at a meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s Association, at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, on Oct. 20. 


Charles B. Bryant, of Baltimore, 
Md., who for the past eight years has 
been engaged in field engineering 
work for the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation in Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, has been appointed senior 
assistant highway engineer of the 
state roads commission of Maryland. 


Harry A. Smith has been appointed 
sales manager of the LaFrance-Re- 
public Sales Corp. at Alma, Michigan, 
according to an announcement by F. 
D. Soper, Vice President. 


George Ricker, who has been in 
charge of the General Educational 
bureau at Portland Cement Associa- 
tion headquarters at Chicago, has 
been transferred to his former loca- 
tion at Washington, D. C., where he 
is temporarily engaged in special pro- 
motional work for the association. 
A. J. R. Curtis, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager, and in charge of 
the association’s accident-prevention 
work, has taken over the General Edu- 
cational bureau in addition to his 
other duties. Earle E. Duffy will con- 
tinue as assistant manager of the bu- 
reau in charge of highway publicity. 





Obituary 





W. K. Squier, prominent in the plas- 
ter and gypsum industries for a half 
century, died October 12 in Syracuse 
Memorial hospital, Syracuse, N. Y., 
following an operation for appendi- 
citis. Mr. Squier was for 40 years 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Paragon Plaster Co. of Syracuse and, 
since 1922, had been president of the 
Oakfield Gypsum Products Co. of Oak- 
field, N. Y., which he helped organize 
eight years ago. He was a native of 
Syracuse and was 74 years old at the 
time of his death. 


Patrick Layne, 87 years old, for 
nearly 45 years a prominent road con- 
tractor in the western part of Indiana, 
died recently at his home in Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., from paralysis. 


Richard Meade, of Roland Park, 
Md., who during his lifetime was a 
prominent figure in the cement indus- 
try, died on Oct. 13 at the age of 55. 
At one time Mr. Meade was general 
manager of the Tidewater Portland 
Cement Co., but since 1912 he had 
been in consulting practice in Balti- 
more. 


Ralph W. Potter, president of the 
Erie Sand & Gravel Co., of Erie, Pa., 
died of heart disease at his home in 
Erie recently. Mr. Potter was born 
in New Lisbon, O., December 5, 1865. 
For many years he had been vice- 
president and a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Ruberoid Co. 


Armin O. Kuehmsted, vice-presi- 
dent, Gregory Electric Co., Chicago, 
died on Oct. 8. He was born in Osh- 
kosh, Wis., in 1863 and went to Chi- 
cago in 1890, where he resided until 
the time of his death. 


Thomas Watson Griggs, vice-presi- 
dent, Davenport Machine & Foundry 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, died in that city 
Oct. 1, following an operation. He 
was 55 years old. 
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Coming Events 








Nov. 17-19, 1930, Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, at Blackstone Hotel. Wm. M. 
Kinney, secretary, 33 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Open to Association 
members only.) 

Dec. 1-5, 1930, Memphis, Tenn. 
Ninth Annual Asphalt Paving Con- 
ference of the Asphalt Institute. 
Meeting of the Association of Asphalt 
Paving Technologists in conjunction. 

Dec. 1-6, 1930, New York, N. Y. 
Ninth National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering, to be 
held at Grand Central Palace. I. E. 
Moultrop, chairman. 

Jan. 12-16, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual convention and show, American 
Road Builders’ Assn. Chas. M. Up- 
ham, engineer-director, National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 19-22, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual Convention National Crushed 
Stone Assn., Hotel Jefferson. J. R. 
Boyd, secretary, 1735 14th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 26, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual convention of National Ready- 
Mixed Concrete Assn. New Hotel Jef- 


ferson. J. C. Eakin, secretary, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Jan. 27-29, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual convention National Sand & 
Gravel Assn., Hotel Jefferson. V. P. 
Ahearn, executive secretary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Feb. 10-13, 1931, Chicago, Ill. Fifth 
Midwest Power Engineering Confer- 
ence. G. E. Pfisterer, secretary, 308 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Feb. 24-27, 1931, Wichita, Kan. 
Sixth Annual Southwest Road Show 
and School, Exposition Building. F. 
G. Wieland, manager, P. O. Box 1043, 
Wichita, Kan. 


April 13-18, 1931. Cleveland, O. 
National Industrial Equipment Expo- 
sition, in connection with Congress on 
management, maintenance and mate- 
rials-handling of A. S. M. E. G. E. 
Pfisterer, managing director, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, II. 

May 4, 1931. New York, N. Y. 
Thirteenth exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, Grand Central Palace. In- 
ternational Exposition Co., managers, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Employs Modern Washing Equipment to 
Insure Clean Product 


The increasingly strict specifica- 
tions governing sand for highway con- 
struction and building purposes have 
made the matter of effective washing 
a highly important one. Modern 
washing methods and equipment pre- 
sent the only logical means of avoid- 
ing troubles with dirty sand and re- 
jected shipments. 

However, the highly competitive 
market makes it necessary for the 
successful plant operator to produce 











Plant of New Jersey Sand and Gravel Co. 
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not only a clean sand, but to do it at 
low cost. There is no profit in op- 
erating sand washers which consume 
a lot of power and require frequent 
repairs and close supervision, even 
though they may produce a satisfac- 
tory sand. 

The Dorrco sand washer was de- 
veloped to answer the demand for a 
machine which is inexpensive to in- 
stall and operate, which will handle 
large tonnages, and which will pro- 








Sand washer at left. 


duce consistently a clean, drained 
sand, with a minimum of waste. 

The Dorrco sand washer consists of 
two main parts:—a circular flat-bot- 
tomed tank or washing compartment 
12 ft. in diameter; and a revolving 
washing and discharging mechanism, 
which operates in this tank. 

The washing compartment is fitted 
with an annular ring, which is riveted 
to the sides of the tank and inclined 
at a slope of 4 in. to the foot. The 
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Diagram of the sand washer. 


washing mechanism is supported by a 
superstructure which rests on the 
sides of the washing compartment. 

The mechanism consists of a cen- 
tral shaft and spider to which are 
attached a number of semi-circular 
scoops. The shaft is supported by 
two bearings on the superstructure, 
both of which are above the water 
level so that the sand does not get 
in and wear out the bearings rapidly. 
When the sand washer is in opera- 
tion, this shaft, which is driven 
through a beveled gear and pinion, 
rotates and thus revolves the semi- 
circular scoops, which travel around 
on the annular ring. 

The feed enters through adjustable 
gates along a section where the ring 
is at its highest elevation, and flows 
up into the washing compartment 
through the central opening in the 
ring. The velocity of the incoming 
feed and the agitation caused by the 
revolving mechanism throw the silt, 
clay, and organic materials into sus- 
pension and these are carried over an 
overflow lip above the lowest portion 
of the ring. The clean sand settles 
on the ring, is picked up by the re- 
volving scoops and carried above the 
water level to a discharge chute which 
runs off at a point just beyond the 
feed entrance. The excess moisture 
runs off after the sand is carried above 
the water level. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the plant of the New Jersey Sand & 
Gravel Co. at Farmingdale, N. J. 
One of the Dorrco sand washers is 
shown at the top of left-hand struc- 
ture, delivering its cleaned product 
into the bin at the extreme left. 


The Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee 
announces the appointment of two new 
distributors in the construction-equip- 
ment field. They are the Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co. of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., and the Concrete Products 
Sales Co., Ltd., of Oakland, Cal. 
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Use of Alloy Steels Increasing in Pit 
and Quarry Industries 


By J. P. WATERS 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp. 


HE growing use of alloy steels in 
"[ pit-and-qusery equipment is a 

most promising indication that 
these industries are determined to 
achieve a degree of operating efficiency 
attainable heretofore only in industries 
where the demands upon tools and ma- 
chines have been far less rigorous. 

Because machinery in this field is 
exposed to excessive abrasive wear, 
corrosion, and protracted stress and 
shock, operators have been inclined to 
accept frequent breakdowns and rapid 
deterioration as an unfortunate but 
unavoidable feature of the business. 

Lately, however, with the develop- 
ment of new alloy steels that possess 
properties especially valuable in pit- 
and-quarry machinery, operators are 
realizing that months and years can 
be added to the life of machinery by 
specifying alloy-steel construction in 
new equipment, or by substituting al- 
loy-steel parts for parts now used. 
The result is lighter but stronger 
equipment. 

In making alloy steels, the elements 
needed to give the special properties 
to the steel are usually added in the 
form of ferro-alloys. A ferro-alloy 
may be defined as iron so rich in some 
element other than carbon that it is 
used as a vehicle for introducing that 
element in the manufacture of iron 
and steel. The elements referred to 
include manganese, silicon, chromium, 
molybdenum, vanadium, tungsten, ti- 
tanium, nickel, zirconium, cobalt, 
aluminum, copper, and uranium. 

By adding, in predetermined pro- 
portions, one or more of these alloying 
elements, it is possible to develop al- 
most any desired quality in steel. For 
example, in wire cables, hardness, 
toughness, high tensile strength, re- 
sistance to corrosion, and high elastic 
ratio are essential properties which, 
while unobtainable in ordinary carbon 
steel, are present in nickel steel.. 

So with other desired properties— 
resistance to strain, shock, heat, abra- 
sion, or reversed stresses. Each of the 
alloying elements will add one or more 
of these to ordinary steel. That longer 
life and greater efficiency result is ob- 
vious. Any number of actual experi- 
ences demonstrate this conclusively. 

Use of alloy steels not only reduces 
replacement costs but, by lessening 
the probability of breakage and wear, 
makes unnecessary the investment of 
large amounts of capital in spare 
parts. Manufacturers of pit-and- 
quarry machinery recognize the value 
of these alloy steels and are rapidly 
substituting them for ordinary steel. 

A typical application is in fine-mesh 
screen cloth for grading abrasive ma- 
terials. Made of manganese-steel 
wire, the screen has from 8 to 10 times 
the resistance to wear, and 2% times 
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the strength and toughness, of carbon- 
steel screens. 


Another noteworthy manganese- 
steel product is a dipper door for 4- 
cu. yd. shovels used in crushed-stone 
plants. At the midwestern plant 
where this was developed, the dippers 
were used for handling large, heavy 
pieces of limestone. The wear and 
breakage were excessive until man- 
ganese-steel plate % in. thick was 
used instead of carbon steel in the 
dipper doors. The manufacturer of 
these doors reports that several have 
been in use more than a year without 
replacement. 


There is a use for alloy steels in 
practically every machine employed in 
pit or quarry work. From stripping, 
through every operation to the final 
shipment of the product in railway 
cars or motor trucks, the life of ma- 
chinery can be prolonged in this way. 
Some idea of the almost unbelievable 
utility of alloy steels is derived from 
a review of the products now being 
built with one or several alloy-steel 
parts. This list includes’ shovels, 
loaders, elevators, crushers, gravel 





washers, tractors, pumps, drills, mill- 
ers, mixers, conveyors, scrapers, cut- 
ters, winding machinery, piping, cars, 
chains, tracks, axles, connecting rods, 
shafts, springs, gears, valves and cyl- 
inders, ball bearings, ball races, balls 
and liners, brake bars, heat-resisting 
parts, magnet steel, bushings, bails, 
pinions, crane wheels, jaw crushers, 
latches, liner plates, pug-mill knives, 
railway frogs, racks, brackets, die cut- 
ters, die plates, sheaves, screen plates 
and tooth inserts. 

It is obviously impossible to name 
all the possible applications in even a 
single plant. Modern foundries and 
steel companies have data available 
concerning the benefits that may be 
derived from the use of various kinds 
of alloy steels. If the information de- 
sired cannot be secured from these 
sources, the leading manufacturers of 
ferro-alloys will be glad to furnish in- 
formation on the properties and uses 
of alloy steel best suited for special 
conditions. 





Shovel Company Names 
Distributor in Newark 


The Universal Power Shovel Co., 
division of the Unit Corporation of 
America, Milwaukee, Wis., announces 
the appointment of a new dealer in 
the Eastern territory, the Tractor & 
Equipment Co., 520 Passaic Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 








BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES, OCTOBER 1, 1930 


Data collected by the Bureau of the Census and prepared by the Division of Building and Housing, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 



































CITY Portland | Gypsum 
Cement Plaster 
[OS ee ee bbl. | ton 
oe $2.67 : 
Se. oe 2.97 $17.10 
Atlanta, Ga...... : 2.85 18.00 
Baltimore, Md.... 2.40 16.00 
Birmingham, Ala. . ; 3.00 15.00 
Buffalo, N.Y... _. “| 3°95 | 16.00 
Chicago, IIl.... | 2.25 | 15.00 
Cincinnati,O...... i 2.94 ‘ 
Cleveland, O..... i; 2.80 | 15.50 
Columbia, S.C... . 3.00 14.40 
Columbus, O...... 2.70 15.00 
Des Moines, Ia.. 2.66 10.00 
Detroit, Mich..... 2.60 : 
LOS) | eas 2.40 16.00 
Fairmont, W. Va. 2.80 18.00 
Grand Forks, N. D 2.80 16.00 
Harrisburg, Pa... 2.65 18.50 
Haverhill. Mass. . . 2.80 ; 
Kansas City, Mo. 2.50 15.00 
Lansing, Mich.... 2.75 16.00 
Los Angeles, Calif..... 2.30 8.50 
Louisville, Ky.... 2.52 16.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 2.60 | 18.00 
New Bedford, Mass. 2.60 17.50 
New Haven, Conn 2.90 - 
New London, Conn 2.80 18.00 
Paterson, N. J... 2.50 17.50 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2.30 19.75 
Portland, Ore..... 2.60 19.00 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 2.18 
Richmond, Va... 3.10 20.00 
Rochester, N. Y. | 3.295 17.00 
St. Louis, Mo....... | 2.45 18.00 
St. Paul, Minn. . | 2.45 18.00 
Saginaw, Mich... : 2.35 17.00 
San Antonio, Tex. 2.60 19.15 
San Francisco, Calif... 2.34 17.90 
Savannah, Ga..... | 2 25 16.00 
Scranton. Pa..... | 2.80 19.00 
Seattle. Wash. ... .| 1.75 20.00 
Sioux Falls, Ia..... | 3.00 15.00 
Syracuse, N. Y..... 3.00 17.00 
Terre Haute, Ind. 2.85 20.00 
Trenton, N. J...... 2.40 17.50 
Tucson, Ariz....... 3.37 17.10 
Washington, D. C. 2.65 17.00 
Waterbury, Conn.. 3.00 20.00 
Youngstown, O..... 2.95 15.00 



































Gypsum 
Plaster Lime Building | Crushed | Roofing 
Board Sand Stone Slate 
1,000sq. ft. ton cu. yd. ton 100 sq. ft. 
ae | $18.00 $1.85 $2.75 
$24.75 18.00 ee 
; 17.50 3.38 3.25 
13.00 2.25 2.75 | $10.00 
; eae 2.50 1.75 ; 
21.00 | 18.00 2.50 2.05 12.00 
20.00 | 17.00 2.00 1.60 — 
24.75 | 16.40 2.63 2.55 ae 
22.00 14.00 | 1.95 2.70 16.00 
12.50 | 1.50 2.50 15.20 
14.00 | 4.05 2.25 11.00 
23.75 20.00 1.60 3.60 13.00 
21.00 14.80 2.75 3.00 ; 
22.50 19.00 2.25 
35.00 16.00 3.15 3.50 13.00 
25.00 2.60 : 
27.00 16.00 3.10 1.50 14.00 
25.00 | 20.00 3.20 
25.00 21.00 1.70 1.80 17.00 
22.00 2.25 235° |... 
20 .00 1.85 1.90 
15.50 2.43 
25.00 16.00 1.50 1.50 14.00 
27.00 18.50 1.75 3.00 | 
i? 25.00 1.50 2.25 | 
25.00 26.00 1.50 2.40 beac 
25.00 18.00 1.50 2.10 | 14.00 
15.50 1.85 2.65 | 11.00 
27.50 20.00 1.50 | 1.50 | 15.00 
2.25 2.00 ee 
31.00 17.50 1.95 2.45 13.00 
22.00 22.00 1.75 2.40 12.00 
18.00 12 | «1.95 13.00 
18.00 2.23 | 1.75 13.00 
25.00 18.00 2.50 3.25 14.40 
20.00 2.10 2.35 ie 
22.50 1.40 1.60 16.00 
25.00 20 .00 1.75 sh . 
20 .00 3.25 | 
fetes 22.00 1.40 |.. : 
ieee | 24.00 1.25 2.25 hes 
| 22.50 | 18.00 | 2.00 | 2.25 12.00 
| 28.00 | 18.00 | 1.65 3.50 | 14.50 
| 26.00 | 18.00 | 1.50 2.10 14.00 
en |} 30.00 | 1.25 ee 
| 25:00 | 14.00 |......... Seo Seep 
30.00 | 20.00 1.35 2.45 15.00 
ee 3.71 2.7 15.50 
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Financial News 





The information contained in these financial pages is given with the understanding that any statement on the 
part of this magazine or any of its staff, as to the responsibility or standing of any person, firm or corporation, or 
as to the value of any property or securities is a mere expression of opinion, given as a matter of service to the 
readers of PIT AND QUARRY, for which no responsibility in any way is to attach to this magazine or to any of its staff. 




















Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Earnings Show Up Well 


Texas Guif Sulphur Co., Inc., re- 
ports for the quarter ended September 
30, 1930, net income of $3,341,753 after 
depreciation, and federal taxes, but be- 
fore depletion, equivalent to $1.31 a 
share on 2,540,000 shares of no-par 
stock. This compares with $3,648,345 
or $1.43 a share in the preceding 
quarter and $4,028,959 or $1.58 a share 
in the third quarter of the previous 
year. 

Net income for the first nine months 
of 1930 totaled $10,793,799 after above 
charges, equal to $4.25 a share, com- 
paring with $11,480,489 or $4.52 a 
share in the first nine months of 1929. 

During the last quarter the com- 
pany increased its reserve for depre- 
ciation and accrued federal taxes by 
$322,617, making the total of these 
reserves $13,227,661 on September 30, 
1930. 


Johns-Manville Net for 
Nine Months Shows Drop 


Johns-Manville Corp. and subsidi- 
aries report for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1930, net profit of $1,- 
202,867 after depreciation, depletion, 
and federal taxes, equivalent after div- 
idend requirements on the 7 per cent 
preferred stocks, to $1.43 a share on 
750,000 no-par shares of common 
stock. This compares with $998,529 or 
$1.16 a share in the preceding quarter 
and $2,483,300 or $3.14 a share in the 
third quarter of the previous year. 


Net profit for nine months ended 
September 30, amounted to $2,943,027, 
after above deductions, equal to $3.40 
a share on the common stock, com- 
pared with $5,522,396 or $6.84 a share 
in the first nine months of 1929. 

That Johns-Manville’s business is 
feeling the effects of general business 
conditions is apparent from this report. 
The decline of almost 50 per cent in 
net earnings in the first nine months 


of the current year, as compared with 
1929 refiects the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the building industry as well as 
the sharp cut in motor production and 
in other lines which are large con- 
sumers of Manville’s products. 

Through insulating, roofing and 
other building materials, Johns-Man- 
ville depends for a good share of its 
business upon the construction indus- 
try. The F. W. Dodge Co. reports 
show that, in the first nine months of 
this year, the volume of building was 
off 20 per cent from the same period 
last year. Moreover, until recently, 
residential construction had been the 
chief sufferer, with some early months 
showing a 50-per cent drop from 1929. 

The corporation’s brake-lining sales 
were cut down by reduction in the nine 
months automobile production of 37 
per cent from last year and 18 per cent 
from the average of the past five 
years. Replacement business, on the 
other hand, has benefited from longer 
operation of existing machines. Ad- 
verse in their effect on railroad-equip- 
ment sales were the declines in the 
first nine months of 50 per cent in 
freight car and locomotive orders, and 
46 per cent in passenger car orders. 

Johns-Manville serves many other 
important industries, including the 
steel and oil, and most of them re- 
duced operations. Sales for the first 
nine months of $46,776,102 showed an 
18.5-per cent reduction from the cor- 
responding period a year ago. An ad- 
ditional temporary influence has been 
the recent readjustment in the corpo- 
ration’s management. 

With balances for the common stock 
of 81 cents, $1.16 and $1.43 per share, 
earnings of Johns-Manville Corpo- 
ration have increased each quarter to 
a total for the nine months of $2,943,- 
027 or $3.40 per share of common. 
This progressive gain is normal. Nine 
months total shows a 46.7 per cent de- 
cline from $5,522,397 or $6.48 per com- 
mon share in the same period of 1929. 

A continuation of the 50-per cent 
shrinkage in earnings for the common 


through the fourth quarter would 
mean a final net of $4.04 per share for 
1930, as against $8.09 per share in 
1929. Since the final quarter of last 
year was well under 1928, however, 
the decline in Manville’s earnings has 
now run a full year. Should the bal- 
ance for the common in the current 
quarter total only $1.10 per share— 
and official estimates are not available 
—net for the common this year would 
total $4.50 per share, or 50 per cent in 
excess of the $3 dividend requirement. 


Bessemer Lime & Cement 
Earnings Are Satisfactory 


Bessemer Limestone and Cement 
Co. reports for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1930, net profit of $316,- 
542 after depreciation and federal 
taxes, equivalent, after dividend re- 
quirements on the Class A stock, to 
$2.04 a share on 100,000 no-par shares 
or Class B stock. This compares with 
$332,466, or $2.19 a share on the Class 
B stock, in the first nine months of 
1929. 


Warner Co. Profits for 
Third Quarter Reported 


Warner Co., engaged in the sand, 
gravel, cement and general building- 
material business, reports for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1930, 
surplus available for common divi- 
dends, of $303,000 after interest, depre- 
ciation, depletion, federal taxes and 
preferred dividends, equal to $1.29 a 
share on 234,000 shares of no-par com- 
mon stock. This compares with $30,- 
000 or $1.82 a share on 203,000 com- 
mon shares in the third quarter of 
1929. Gross sales were $3,809,436 
against $3,715,789. 

Nine months surplus for common 
stock, was $646,154 after above 
charges, equal to $2.76 a share on 234,- 
000 common shares. 

September surplus was $64,000 com- 
paring with $71,000 in September 
1929. 








CURRENT DIVIDENDS 





























COMPANY CLass OF | DIVIDEND | HOLDERS | PAYABLE COMPANY CLASS OF | DIVIDEND | HOLDERS | PAYABLE 
STOCK RATE OF RECORD STOCK RATE |OF RECORD} 

Alpha Portland Cement...... Common | $0.50 qr. Get; 3 Oct. 25 ||Pennsylvania Salt........ .| Common | $1.25 qr. | Sept. 30 Oct. 15 
American Brick Co.......... Preferred | $0.50 qr. Oct. 25 Nov. 1 |)Riverside Cement...... Ist Pid. | $1.50 qr. | Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
Bessemer Limestone & Cement| Class A $0.75 qr. Oct. 20 Nov. 1 Riverside Cement.......... Class A | $0.31%4 qr.} Oct. 15 Nov. 1 
Calaveras Cement Co........ 7% Pfd. 134% ar. Sept. 30 Oct. 15 ||Raymond Concrete Pile ..| Preferred | $0.75 qr. | Oct. 20 | Nov. 1 
Consolidated Sand & Gravel...| Preferred | 134% ar. Oct. 31 Nov. 15 ||Raymond Concrete Pile | Common | $1.00qr. | Oct. 20 | Nov. 1 
Construction Materials....... Preferred | $0.87 )4 Oct. 19 Nov. 1 /||Standard Paving & Materials,| ‘ ise i 7 
General Refractories......... Common | $0.75 ar. Nov. 12 Nov. 26 i Uae ; ...| Preferred | 134% qr. | Nov. 2 | Nov. 15 
II 0.0 a3 cGsscho'ees ssnbiiace acta ria ole $0.60. qr. Oct. 1 Oct. 15 |/Standard Paving & Materials, e a ee SY i 
Johns-Manville..............| Common | $0.75 qr. Sevt. 25 Oct. 15 i US eee ...| Common | $0.50 qr. | Nov. 2 Nov. 15 
Kentucky Consolidated Stone.| Preferred | 134% ar. Oct. 15 Nov. 1 ||Superior Portland Cement....| Class A = | $0.2719M. | Oct. 23 | Nov. 1 
Lehigh Portland Cement..... Common $0.62 1 Oct. 14 Nov. 1 Neeser @€O........ : ; Common | $0.50 qr. Sept. 30 | Oct. 15 
Missouri Portland Cement....|........... $0.50 qr. Oct. 19 Nov. 1  |/Wolverine Portland Cement...|... en ee oe Nov. 5 Nov. 15 
POCIIC CIA FHOGUCIB... 0. ce lecesccevees $0.60 qr. Oct. 20 Nov. 1 |/Worcester Salt Co...........| Preferred | 116% qr Nov. 10 Nov. 15 
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New Class Rates Meet 
With Dissatisfaction 


It seems that nobody is satisfied 
with the new class rates. The question 
“Who won the war?” finds a parallel 
in the case of the newly-prescribed 
class rates in the East and in W. T. 
L. territory. 

Judging by the large number of pe- 
titions filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by shipping inter- 
ests and carriers seeking to have the 
Commission reopen the case or recon- 
sider its findings, it is apparent that 
everyone feels he got the worst of it. 

The Commission was ordered by 
Congress to investigate the various 
rate situations throughout the country. 
This has been done and, as was ex- 
pected, the findings necessarily upset 
the long existing fabric of rates. Old 
methods and bases are discarded and 
new rates based largely on distances 
have been prescribed. 

In a great many instances, substan- 
tial reductions and increases result 
from the new rates. The carriers are 
opposed to the reductions and insist 
that the effect will be to reduce their 
revenues very materially. The ship- 
ping interests object in those instances 
where the shoe pinches. 

It is doubtful if the rates can be 
made effective before June 1, 1931. In 
the meantime, the merry war of peti- 
tions, applications, objections, answers, 
and other papers continues. 

Everybody is doing a lot of talking 
and writing—that is everybody but the 
Commission. The Commission con- 
tinues to keep its feet on the ground 
and its nose on the grindstone. 


Crushed Stone 


Central Freight Assn. Docket 26,526 
relates to an application filed by a 
shipper seeking reduction in the pres- 
ent rates on crushed stone and stone 
screenings from Annandale, Branch- 
ton, Harrisville and Osbornes, Pa., to 
various destinations on the New York 
Central R. R. in Pennsylvania. 

The following are illustrative of the 
rates sought: 


a ee ers eer ee $0.90 
ce Os a ae 0.90 
Es sin bas aka wk we we .00 


RS ht a a ba pb Sn iete hike ein’ 00 


1 

1 
Rn kK cus uk acs cee pam eens 1.00 
oo eee ere 1.00 
NRO Ne know wim Ow 6's ae o's 1.10 
oe ee ere eee 1.10 
ol OS aS a eerererer 1.20 

1 


Se EEE EO. ko ac we wie ais oe 6s .20 

Interested shippers have asked the 
Central Freight Assn. railroad to re- 
vise the existing rates on limestone, 
agricultural (not ground or pulver- 
ized), crushed stone and stone screen- 
ings in open-top equipment from 
Woodville, Gibsonburg and Maple 
Grove, to various destinations in the 
state of Michigan. 
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The subject is covered by Central 
Freight Assn. Docket 26,475. Repre- 
sentative rates sought are shown be- 
low: 


From 

Wood- Gibson- Maple 

To ville burg Grove 
Alderson, Mich....$1.75 $1.75 $1.85 
Whitehall, Mich... 1.75 1.85 sme 
ale lc ee 1.85 1.95 ee 
Pentwater, Mich... 1.95 1.95 1.95 
Brohman, Mich.... 1.75 1.75 1.85 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 1.55 1.55 1.65 
Clare, BEICN.<..s.% 1.55 1.55 1.55 
Farwell, Mich..... 1.55 1.55 1.65 
FUVGTE, BEICR. os cc 1.65 1.65 1.65 
Reed City, Mich... 1.65 1.65 ase 
Chase, Mich....... 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Coleman, Mich.... 1.45 1.55 1.55 


Portland Cement 


Carriers operating from Southern 
cement-producing points have under 
consideration a revision of rates to 
destinations in the states of Missouri 
(south of Missouri River) and Kansas. 

The producing points involved are 
Chattanooga, Cowan, Knoxville, Nash- 
ville, Richard City, Tenn.; Clinchfield, 
Pertland, Rockmart, Ga.; Kosmosdale, 
Ky.; Leeds and Ragland, Ala. 

The rates proposed are based on the 
Cement scales prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in I.C.C. 
Docket 8,182. To Missouri stations it 
proposed to employ the Scale 3 rates, 
to eastern Kansas the Scale 3 rates, 
while to western Kansas the Scale 4 
rates. 

Southern Freight Association Docket 
52,496. 


Asphalt Rock 


The railroads have under considera- 
tion the question of establishing a new 
line of rates on asphalt rock from 
Dougherty, Okla., to destinations in 
the states of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Illinois. 

The proposal as outlined in South- 
western Freight Bureau Docket 21,345 
is substantially as follows: 

To establish the following on asphalt 
rock, crushed, containing approximate- 
ly 7 per cent asphalt or crude oil, c. 1., 
min. wt. marked capacity of car except 
where car is loaded to full visible ca- 
pacity actual weight to govern, from 
Dougherty, Okla., to points in Iowa on 
and south of the C. R. I. & P. through 
Council Bluffs, Des Moines, Newton, 
Grinnell, Iowa City, Wilton and Daven- 
port; Illinois, on and north of the C. 
& E. I. R. R. through Pana, Villa Grove 
and Woodland; Kansas; Missouri, on 
and north of the St. L.-S. F. through 
Neosho, Aurora, Monett, Springfield, 
Cuba and St. Louis; Nebraska, on and 
east of the C. R. I. & P. Ry., through 
Fairbury, Lincoln and Omaha: 

To points in Kansas, also points in 
Missouri south of the Missouri River, 
except Kansas City and St. Louis, also 
Nebraska points taking Group 301 as 
per S. W. L. Territorial Directory No. 


2, publish rates by application of the 
Southwestern Scale of Column 100 to 
competitive or common points, pro- 
posed rates to be 10 per cent of the 
Column-100 rate. Rates to local sta- 
tions are to be graded over such junc- 
tion and common points. 

To points in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri 
and Nebraska, where group rates are 
applicable in S. W. L. Tariff 151, pro- 
posed rates are to be 10 per cent of the 
Column-100 rate. 

It is to be understood that the pro- 
posed rates do not contemplate any 
change in the present rate to Kansas 
City, Mo., and intermediate points 
where current rate is 13 cents per 100 
lb. This rate has been prescribed by 
order of the Commission in Docket 
15,926, G. G. Rodebush v. A. T. & S. F. 
R. R., et al., 96 I. C. C. 319. 


The subject is to be referred to a 
committee for checking out specific 
rates to the various destinations cov- 
ered. All conflicting rates are to be 
canceled. 





Fuller’s Earth 


A proposed report in respect of 
rates on fuller’s earth made by Ex- 
aminer W. R. Brennan in No. 23179, 
Ohio Valley Refining Co. vs. Seaboard 
Air Line et al., and an order by the 
Commission in No. 21268, National 
Petroleum Association vs. A. C. L. et 
al., 159 I. C. C. 357, both promulgated 
on the same day, are closely related. 


In the proposed report the examiner 
said the Commission should find un- 
reasonable the rates on fuller’s earth, 
carloads, from Quincy, Jamieson and 
Midway, Fla., and Attapulgas, Ga., to 
St. Marys, W. Va., prior to March 1, 
1930, to the extent they exceeded $8.52 
a net ton. In that case, the examiner 
said, the Commission had prescribed a 
rate of $8.52 a ton which was estab- 
lished on March 1, 1930. Brennan said 
that the record in this case was not 
persuasive that the rate prescribed in 
the case cited was or would be unrea- 
sonable for the future, but merely un- 
reasonable prior to the date of the 
establishment on March 1. 


The order issued on the day the 
Brennan report was given to the pub- 
lic requires the railroads to establish 
a rate not exceeding $9 a ton from the 
origin points mentioned to Wellsville, 
N. Y., not later than December 17. 
No order was issued in connection 
with the report in No. 21268 at the 
time of its promulgation in the latter 
part of 1929, the decision having been 
dated November 18. The carriers 
established a rate of $8.52 to St. 
Marys. A rate of $9 a ton was pre- 
scribed to Wellsville and other points 
in New York and Pennsylvania but not 
ordered. 
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Process for Obtaining 
High Slurry Finenesses 


The demand for high-strength ce- 
ments has resulted in a more and more 
fine grinding of the cement clinker, 
yielding high strength to be sure but 
very expensive, and in this author’s 
opinion less important than fine grind- 
ing of the slurry. It must be noted 
that in finely-ground cement the over- 
size particles act merely as inert mat- 
ter, while in the slurry these coarse 
particles may cause considerable 
errors in the chemical composition of 
the slurry. 


In metallurgical operations where 
fusion takes place, materials of vary- 
ing sizes can be used because of the 
intimate mixture while in the fused 
and mobile state. In burning cement, 
this does not take place; rather, the 
chemical action takes place at the sur- 
faces of the particles and works 
toward the interior. The more finely- 
divided particles react most quickly, 
which is an advantage in passing 
through the relatively short burning 
zone of the rotary kiln; also, there are 
in slurry certain quantities of oversize 
particles which do not enter into com- 
bination, or only at the surface. The 
oversize particles will consist of the 
hardest of the constituents of the mix 
(usually limestone, but sometimes the 
argillaceous constituent, as when chalk 
and schist are used), and conse- 
quently will yield a deficiency of that 
constituent. The author  recom- 
mends for the correction of such a con- 
dition the filtering of the slurry (a 
number of filtering devices are de- 
scribed) and returning the oversize 
particles to the mill; this has the addi- 
tional advantage of removing part of 
the water from the slurry, and fur- 
ther, can be arranged to increase mill 
output by increasing the feed and 
catching all oversize in the filters.— 
J. Guerin in Le Ciment 35 :262-266, 
July, 1930. 


Research on Mixing of 
Varied Types of Cement 


As early as 1924, W. Dyckerhoff 
and, in 1926, K. Biehl pointed out that 
the mixing of Portland and alumina 
cements is impracticable, and previ- 
ous experience has taught that such 
mixtures nearly always result in rapid 
setting cements. Recently H. Kuehl 
published a work that attempts to ex- 
plain this phenomenon experimentally; 
Kuehl and his collaborators believe 
that the incompatibility of the two ce- 
ments is to be attributed to a reaction 
in the hydration process between the 
lime hydrate separated from the Port- 
land cement and the alumina hydrate 
separated from the alumina cement. 
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It is interesting to know that another 
investigation made by Katsuzo Koy- 
anagi in the laboratory of the Chichibu 
Cement Co. (Japan) approaches the 
same problem in a different manner 
but with similar results. 

Koyanagi mixed first a French 
alumina cement (ciment fondu) of 
43.3 per cent CaO content and 39.64 
per cent Al,0, content with increasing 
quantities of Portland cement and de- 
termined the setting times of the 
mixes, with the result that the setting 
times grew shorter with increasing 
proportion of Portland and that be- 
yond a certain limit yielded rapid-set- 
ting mixes. Only beyond a content of 
70 per cent of Portland cement did a 
decrease in the time of set begin again. 
It was further found that when well- 
burned cement was used the alteration 
in the setting times was not so great 
as when lightly-burned cement was 
used. Koyanagi then chose three dif- 
ferent well-burned cements and made 
identical investigations on each. All 
three were chemically of about the 
same composition (CaO 65 per cent, 
hydraulic modulus 2.10) but with dif- 
fering physical properties and with 
free-lime contents of 0.24, 0.96 and 1.5 
per cent, respectively, and the time of 
set was shortened as the content of 
free lime increased. From the in- 
creased effect of the lightly-burned 
Portland cement, Koyanagi concluded 
that the incompatibility of the two 
kinds of cement did not proceed from 
the particles of Portland cement 
proper, but only on the free lime pres- 
ent; this was verified by adding to the 
fused cement, instead of Portland ce- 
ment, increasing proportions of pure 
calcined lime, with the following 
result: 


Percentage of Setting Time 


Lime Initial Final 
0 3 hr. 17 min. 3 hr. 58 min. 
0.1 3 hr. 5 min. 3 hr. 51 min. 
0.3 2 hr. 28 min. 3hr. 4 min. 
0.5 7 min. 1 hr. 16 min. 
1.0 3 min. 5 min. 
1.5 2 min. 3 min. 


The foregoing results were also ver- 
ified by microscopic investigations.— 
Tonindustrie-Zeitung 54:1192-3, Sept. 
11, 1930; Zement 19:866-9, Sept. 11, 
1930. 


Cement Plant in Germany 
in Operation 75 Years 


The oldest German Portland ce- 
ment plant which is still in existence 
is the Stettiner Portland-Cement- 
Fabrik, which on July 19, celebrated 
its seventy-fifth aniversary. The 

-company itself was begun in 1852 by 
the acquisition of an old brick plant, 
and in 1853 the first shaft kiln for the 
production of cement was put in oper- 
ation. The process at that time con- 


sisted in making a slurry of chalk in 
old barrels (later in a large vat), mix- 
ing with it finely ground clay, forming 
briquettes of the mixture, and calcin- 
ing them in a small shaft kiln, after 
which the product was “ground”—by 
hand—in a large mortar. The anni- 
versary, however, is dated from 1855, 
when additional capital was attracted 
and a larger plant erected to produce 
about 50 bbl. a day. The company’s 
product made good headway in popu- 
larity, being helped by recognition in 
the form of a premium at the 1855 
Paris world exposition. A little later, 
however, came an unexpected setback 
—the cement, which previously had 
been quick-setting the same as Eng- 
lish cement, became slow-setting, with- 
out any apparent reason. The inves- 
tigations that followed were the origin 
of tensile strength tests, made in about 
the same manner as today, and on the 
basis of these tests the company dem- 
onstrated that its slow-setting product 
was just as good cement as the quick- 
setting English product, and was able 
to survive this competition. Additions 
were made to the plant from time to 
time, the kilns reaching a capacity 
(content) of 600 bbl.; a gas plant was 
built for lighting, for use in the labo- 
ratory and for gas engines; the com- 
pany entered the production of con- 
crete pipe; and very early efforts 
were made toward the solution of the 
dust problem, long before communities 
began to make legal objections against 
this nuisance from industrial plants. 

A disastrous fire in 1886 burned the 
plant almost to the ground and caused 
a long interruption in operation; it 
had the benefit, however, of causing a 
thorough modernizing of the grinding 
plant, and in the meantime 16 Dietz 
kilns were installed. In 1905 the com- 
pany celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, having produced some 8,000,000 
bbl. of cement. The world war was a 
serious blow to the plant partly be- 
cause of domestic necessities and 
partly because of the shutting off of 
many export markets. The war had 
the effect too of forcing the question 
of rotary-kiln operation because of the 
increased cost of labor following the 
war. In 1925 an entirely new plant 
was erected at Zuelchow, operating by 
the wet process, and employing two 
rotary kilns 183 ft. long, with waste- 
heat boiler and thoroughly modern 
equipment throughout. The company 
also produces lime, and since 1926 has 
been producing high-test cement. The 
whole plant, including lime and ce- 
ment factories, barrel factory, cement 
products plant and quarries, works 
about 250 men.—Tonindustvrie-Zeitung 
54:939-943, July 17, 1930. 
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AMERICAN 
Accessories 

Brake-operating device. Berlin S. 
Ferguson, Marion, O., assignor to Mar- 
ion Steam Shovel Co., same place. No. 
1,777,149. 

Controlling mechanism for steam 
engines and the like. Grant Holmes, 
Danville, Ill., assignor to Marion 
Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O. No. 
1,778,191. 

Digging tooth with hard metal core. 
Frank A. Fahrenwald, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor to American Manganese Steel 
Co., same place. No. 1,778,213. 
Concrete 

Machine for making concrete blocks 
and the like. Valentine Dahl, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. No. 1,777,660. 

Method for applying concrete to 
tunnels. Wade F. Webb, Oakland, Cal. 
No. 1,778,099. 

Concrete gun. Wade F. Webb, Oak- 
land, Cal. No. 1,778,100. 

Crushing and Grinding 

Pulverizer. Walter W. Pettibone, 
Birmingham, Ala. No. 1,778,564. 
Material Handling 

Mining machine. Morris P. Holmes, 
Claremont, N. H., assignor to Sullivan 


Machinery Co., same place. No. 1,- 
777,615. 
Excavation machine. Charles F. 


Rayburn, Moscow, Idaho. No. 1,777,- 
626. 

Concrete transporting vehicle. Ar- 
thur C. Avril, Cincinnati, O. No. 1,- 
778,348. 

Screening 

Screen for separating apparatus. 
Charles G. Kellogg, Springfield, O., 
assignor to Bauer Bros. Co., same 
place. No. 1,778,558. 


FOREIGN 
Blasting 

Arrangement of detonating fuses 
for blasting. W. Friedrich. British 
314,855. 

Manufacture of blasting cordeaux. 
Societe Harle Freres et Cie. French 
693,308. 

Cement 

Method of producing a cement-con- 
taining cold glaze for concrete, brick- 
work and the like. Naamlooze Ven- 
nootschap Nederlandsche Fabriek van 
Beton-Emaille Fortoliet. British 313,- 
577. 

Oxychloride cement compositions. 
E. Wood. British 335,428. 

Manufacture of white Portland ce- 
ment. Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers Ltd. French 693,206. 
Coolers 

Rotary cooler consisting of several 
trommels on the same axis. Societe 
d’Exploitation des Procedes Indus- 
triels Candlot. German 508,461. 
Crushing and Grinding 

Gyratory crushers. 
British 335,011. 


E. B. Symons. 
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Tube mills. J. S. Fasting. British 


335,062. 
Pulverizers. C. Fortier. French 
693,135. 
Preparation of pulverized solid 
fuels. M. Madore. French 692,860. 


Process of dry grinding. C. Pontop- 
pidan. French 692,059. 
Grinding mill with circular, eccen- 


tric motion. P. Thorand. French 
692,149. 
Crusher. Nordberg Manufacturing 


Co. Canadian 304,420. 
Pulverizing apparatus. Riley Sto- 
ker Corp. Canadian 304,422. 
Centrifugal ball or roller mill with 
horizontal shaft, composed of several 


mills of graduated diameters. Ehr- 
hardt Andreas. German 509,095. 
Spring-roller or similar mill. Ernst 


Curt Loesche. German 509,096. 
Single or multiple grinding mill. 
Adolf Steinbrueckner. German 509,- 
097. 
Drilling 
Air-line lubricator. Baron Marks 
(Ingersoll-Rand Co.). British 334,541. 


Drill-sharpening machine. A. T. 
Holman and K. J. Holman. British 
334,589. 

Rock-drilling operations. Minimax 


Akt.-Ges. British 313,621. 

Percussive drill. A. Bonnouvrier. 
French 693,244. 

Joint or connection for pipes, espe- 
cially for drills. Patterson-Ballagh 
Corp. French 692,672. 

Drilling tool and detachable bit. E. 
S. McCullough and Asa B. Smith. 
Canadian 304,310 and 304,311. 

Drill. Ernst Diebel. German 508,- 
885. 

Device for percussive drills. Friedr. 
Krupp Akt.-Ges. German 508,661. 

Dust-voiding apparatus. Reinhold 
Schreiber. German 508,790. 

Regulating device for drills. Sie- 
mens-Schuckertwerke Akt.-Ges. Ger- 
man 508,246. 

Compressed-air hammer drill. In- 
gersoll Rand Co. German 508,318. 

Process for preventing development 
of dust in rock drilling. Dipl.-Ing. 
Hansarnold von Lewinski. German 
507,977. 

Spiral spring and holding ring for 
compressed-air hammer drills. Metall- 
waren Federnfabrik Hans Dannert. 
German 508,319. 

Dryers 

Drum dryer. Maschinenfabrik Im- 
perial Gesellschaft and A. Schwieter. 
British 334,515. 

Excavating 

Excavating bucket. Reichmann & 
Co. G.m. b. H. French 695,039. 

Movable crane for excavating, load- 
ing and the like. Etablissements 
Metallurgiques Boyer. French 692,- 
428. 





Automatic grab bucket for bulk 


materials. Naamlooze Vennootschap 
Havenbidriff Vlaardingen Oost. 
French 692,009. 
Gypsum 

Process for the manufacture of 
plaster and installation for putting 
this process in operation. P. Cheva- 
lier-Girard, H. J. Haller and C. Se- 


guin. French 692,413. 
Kilns 
Tunnel kilns. Woodall-Duckham 


(1920) Ltd., Doulton & Co. Ltd. and 
C. Bailey. British 334,951. 

Process and apparatus for feed of 
materials to be calcined in wet-process 
rotary kilns in cement plants and 
other industries. A. Busch. French 
692,300. 

Material Handling 

Crane skips and the like. 
Cothay. British 334,604. 

Dump cars. E. Wirz. 
797. 

Aerial transport apparatus. 
Flavin. British 335,036. 

Jigging conveyors. T. B. Wilkinson. 
British 335,240. 

Conveyor belt. 
Rubber Co. 

Shaking conveyor. 
and M. F. Higgins. French 693,246. 

Skips and the like. Societe de Con- 
struction et de Location d’Appareils 
de Levage et de Materiel de Travaux 
Publics. French 693,291. 

Conveyor, particularly for sacks. 


F. H. 
British 334,- 


a Se 


Goodyear Tire & 
British 335,475. 
T. G. Nyborg 


W. Lehrmann. French 692,799. 
Belt conveyor. T. G. Nyborg and 
M. F. Higgins. French 692,801. 


Belt elevator. Dipl.-Ing. Erich 
Reents. German 508,541. 

Belt conveyor. M. F. Higgins and 
T. G. Nyborg. German 508,543. 

Tension device for chain elevator. 
Millars’ Machinery Co. Ltd. German 
508,368. 

Continuous belt conveyor with dif- 
ferent speeds. Robert Sene. German 
508,370. 

Mixers 

Measuring and mixing device for 
various solid materials. E. M. Salierni. 
French 693,326. 

Sacking 

Reinforced valve bag. Cornell Bag 
Corp. (Cornell Multi-Wall Valve Bag 
Co.) Canadian 304,387. 

Separating 

Air separator. 
French 692,602. 

Screening device. 
German 508,618. 


H. Hildebrandt. 


Ch. A. Gesnel. 





PIT AND QUARRY will furnish, at 
its actual cost, a copy of any patent 
cited here. A charge of ten cents 
per copy is made by the U. 8S. Pat- 
ent Office, Washington, D. C., and 
readers may procure a copy directly 
by addressing the Commissioner of 
Patents, with payment for copies 
requested. Postage stamps are not 
accepted by the Patent Office. We 
will endeavor to obtain copies of 
foreign patents for our readers but 
we cannot give assurance in every 
case for the reason that copies of 
such patents are not printed for 
distribution as liberally as are the 
American copies, nor is there a 

fixed charge per copy. 
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Legal Information for Operators 











Worker Hurt in Car Can 
Collect from Employer 


It is important to know that an em- 
ployer always is liable for payment of 
compensation to an employee who is 
injured in his own automobile, where 
the testimony proves that the em- 
ployer authorized its use or paid for 
its upkeep. 

For instance, in Columbia County 
Highway Commission v. Peterson, 230 
N. W. 40, it was disclosed that the 
usual wages of an employee named 
Peterson, who worked in a quarry, was 
increased in consideration of the fact 
that he used his own automobile in the 
prosecution of the work. The com- 
pany supplied the gas and oil used in 
running the car and paid for minor 
repairs upon the car. 


On the morning of the fatal acci- 
dent, the car had been used to procure 
repairs for the crusher. The car was 
not running properly, and the foreman 
directed his son to repair it. After 
working on the car for a time on the 
premises of his employer, Peterson 
drove the automobile out to test it. 
While he was testing the car, he was 
struck by a railway train and killed. 
His dependents sued to recover com- 
pensation. 


The counsel for the company argued 
that the dependents were not legally 
entitled to compensation because 
Peterson was not acting within the 
scope of the employment when the ac- 
cident happened. However, the Court 
held the company liable, saying: 

“The only question presented is 
whether the deceased was performing 
services growing out of and incidental 
to his employment at the time that he 
was killed. ... The testing and re- 
pairing of machinery used in promot- 
ing the business of an employer is a 
service that is within the scope of the 
employment, regardless of the ques- 
tion whether the machine belongs to 
the employer or is merely used by it 
to transact its business.” 


When Compensation May 
be Denied an Employee 


Ordinarily, an employee is not en- 
titled to compensation for an injury 
where the testimony indicates that he 
was not under the control of the em- 
ployer when the injury was _ sus- 
tained. Therefore, the employee is 
not entitled to damages for an injury 
which occurred while on his way to 
work, providing the employer does not 
furnish the means for transportation 
and did not direct him to perform work 
before he left his home. 


For example, in Sloss-Sheffield Co. 
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v. Thomas, 127 So. 165, it was shown 
that an employee was paid by the ton 
and “yardage.” He furnished his own 
explosives which he purchased in large 
quantities and kept at his home sit- 
uated about half a mile from his place 
of work. 


On the night before his injury, one 
of his shots failed to explode. As he 
was about to leave home the following 
morning a companion suggested that 
they test some dynamite caps which 
they intended to use. In making this 
test he was injured. 


In holding this employee not entitled 


to recover damages from his employer, 
the Court said: 


“An accident is compensable if the 
employee was ‘either doing the work 
or performing the service he was en- 
gaged to do or perform or was en- 
gaged in an act or service naturally 
related thereto.’ This includes ‘the 
movement of the employee in entering 
at the appropriate time, the employer’s 
premises to discharge his function; his 
preparation to begin and to terminate 
his actual service; and to leave the 
premises at an appropriate time after 
the completion of his actual service’ 
.... An accident to a workman on 
the way to work is not ordinarily in 
the course of employment.” 





Gravel Plant Operator 
Held Liable for Injury 


It is well settled that an employer 
is liable in damages for an injury sus- 
tained by a minor if the consent of the 
parents to employ him is not obtained, 
or where the minor is directed to do 
work more dangerous than the work 
which the parents consented that he 
shall perform. 

On the other hand, if the parents 
have knowledge that the minor is em- 
ployed, or that his employment is 
changed, and they do not object, the 
law implies that the parents consented 
to the employment or the changed 
conditions. So held the higher Court 
in Liner v. Riverside Gravel Co., 127 
So. 146. 

In this case it was disclosed that the 
parents of a boy 17 years old sued a 
gravel company for injuries sustained 
by the minor when he was attempting 
to place a belt on machinery. The tes- 
timony indicated that the parents 
knew that their son had been employed 
and that they did not object to his 
working. They also knew that their 
son had been ordered by the foreman 
in charge of the barge to take the 
place of another employee for which 
work their son had not been employed. 

Therefore, the Court held the gravel 
company not liable, saying: 


“The gravel company was engaged 
in a hazardous trade or business and 
plaintiffs’ son was one of its em- 
ployees, and while the particular work 
may have been less dangerous than 
other work connected with defendant’s 
business, all workmen employed by de- 
fendant in carrying on its business 
were engaged in the same employ- 
ment, and if defendant directed plain- 
tiffs’ son to do work outside of the 
scope of his duties, the fact that such 
work may have been more or less haz- 
ardous than that which he had been 
accustomed to do, the employment re- 
mained the same, and the fact that 
the son was a minor is not of any 
significance.” 


Lien on Land Held Void 
But Valid on Building 


It is established law that if, at the 
time a seller of real estate conveys 
the title, he takes a mortgage to se- 
cure his purchase money, he retains a 
lien upon the estate conveyed, not to 
be displaced by any other encum- 
brance, provided the mortgage is re- 
corded within the time allowed, or the 
judgment be entered on the same day. 

For example, in Pacific Spruce Cor- 
poration v. Oregon Portland Cement 
Co., 289 Pac. 489, it was disclosed that 
an agreement was made by which the 
Newport Hotel Co. would purchase a 
lot. Before the title to the land was 
conveyed by its owner to the hotel 
company the latter commenced con- 
struction of a hotel. The owner never 
authorized any work to be done upon 
his property and did not know that 
any work was being done thereon. 
Afterward the owner conveyed the 
land to the hotel company and ac- 
cepted a mortgage. 

The cement company, which had 
supplied cement used in the construc- 
tion work, attempted to file a lien on 
the land and completed building. In 
holding the lien invalid, with respect 
to the land, the Court said: 

“It was stipulated that on March 
19, the day on which the Newport Ho- 
tel Co. commenced the construction of 
the building, the Newport Hotel Co. 
was not the owner of the land nor of 
any interest therein; hence the lien 
upon the building could not be a lien 
upon the land until after the Newport 
Hotel Co. had acquired the land or 
some interest therein. . . . Hence, un- 
der the facts stipulated, while the lien 
on the building relates back to the 
time when the work was commenced, 
the lien on the land could not relate 
back until the Newport Hotel Co. ac- 
quired title to the land, or of some 
estate or interest therein.” 
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Insurance Problems Discussed 











Rental Value 


“Rent” is the name given to the in- 
come from real estate. People own 
real estate for only three reasons. 
They may acquire it to use—as a site 
for their business or their home. 
They may use it as an investment for 
the purpose of earning an income or 
they may buy a choice vacant site to 
hold in the expectation that the price 
will go up. This latter reason is 
purely speculation and does not enter 
into insurance, which is always based 
on genuine economic needs. 

If you own a building which is occu- 
pied by others, you receive rent for 
its use. This rent is a regular part 
of your income. The loss of the rent 
for a period of time, whether caused 
by the destruction of the building by 
fire or from any other cause, would 
work a hardship on you and deprive 
you of something you should be en- 
titled to. 

If you occupy the building you own, 
whether it is your home, your office or 
your shop, you do not receive a cash 
rental from yourself. However, the 
possession of the building saves you 
from paying rent to someone else, and 
the rental value of the property should 
be reckoned as an asset which you 
would lose in case fire or other 
casualty should force you out of your 
building. 


Special Policy 

The insurance companies have rec- 
ognized this need by creating a spe- 
cial form of contract known as rent 
or rental value insurance. You see, it 
is not ordinary fire insurance which 
covers the mere physical value of 
burned property. It is more like “use- 
and-occupancy” or “business-interrup- 
tion” insurance, which has been dis- 
cussed in this column. Use and occu- 
pancy insurance, however, covers the 
loss of income from the operation of 
a manufacturing or selling business 
as a result of fire. Rent insurance 
covers the loss of income from the 
ownership of a building during the 
time necessary to rebuild or repair the 
premises after a fire. Rental value 
insurance, which is another name for 
the same policy, covers the rent which 
would have to be paid out by a man 
who both owned and occupied a build- 
ing in order to secure temporary quar- 
ters of the same quality while re- 
building. 


Income After Fire 
Although the need for rent insur- 
ance applies equally to business and 
residence property, it can be best 
understood from the following exam- 
ples of dwelling losses: 


(1) Suppose a building containing 
six apartments burns to the ground 
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and six months are needed to rebuild 
it. During the six months the owner 
can cut off, and therefore save, the 
janitor’s wages, coal, light and water. 
He will lose, however, the interest on 
his capital investment, his profit, 
public liability insurance premium, 
taxes (these can be reduced theoreti- 
cally, but as a practical matter the re- 
lief is usually a long time coming) and 
payments due on any mortgage or in- 
debtedness. These last named items 
are his net loss and, multiplied by the 
six months necessary to rebuild, repre- 
sent the amount of rent insurance 
which he needs. 


Winter Losses 

(2) Suppose your own home burns 
down. You will have to pay rent for 
six months or whatever time it takes 
to rebuild under ordinary conditions. 
Note in this respect that the time 
needed to rebuild varies according to 
the season when fire occurs. If the 
fire comes in June, you could very pos- 
sibly duplicate an ordinary building in 
three or four months. If fire comes in 
January or February, when the ground 
is frozen, time is lost for bad weather 
and some parts of the operations are 
more difficult, a longer time would be 
needed. You must recognize that the 
bulk of our fire risk is concentrated in 
the winter, when heating plants are 
overworked and when fire hydrants 
are sometimes frozen. Therefore your 
buying of any form of fire insurance, 
including indemnity for rental loss, 
should be based on winter conditions 
and should cover enough indemnity 
for the slower operations of cold 
weather. 

In order to “prove your loss” in the 
case where you occupy the building 
which you own, please note that it is 
not necessary for you actually to go 
out and pay rent for another location. 
Circumstances may come up whereby 
you can save that expense. You will 
collect the indemnity according to the 
damage actually done to your own 
property and it is of no interest to the 
insurance company if you are able to 
save anything out of the loss. That is, 
in case of fire you would collect the in- 
terest on your investment, together 
with taxes and loan expenses, if any, 
for the rebuilding period. Similarly, 
you do not have to rebuild in order to 
collect. You may decide to do some- 
thing else with your land, and if so, 
your indemnity will still be the actual 
rental value lost due to the fact that 
your building was not standing during 
the time necessary to rebuild. 


When to Buy 


Rent or rental value insurance is the 
right form of income insurance to 


carry under the following three sets of 
conditions: 


(a) Where rent is the entire income 
lost. That is, if you own a building 
occupied by others and the rent is 
therefore the only income you get out 
of the property. 

(b) Where you occupy the property 
yourself and do not use it for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

(c) Rent insurance may also be 
used as a partial substitute for “use- 
and-occupancy” insurance. An oper- 
ating business normally covers its loss 
of income following fire by carrying 
“U & O” or business-interruption in- 
surance. Sometimes, however, the 
rent or rental value of the premises 
occupied represents the largest portion 
of the net income. Other times, an 
operator may wish partial indemnity 
for the possible income loss but is un- 
willing to buy the full coverage. In 
these cases one may purchase rent in- 
surance, thereby covering a big part 
of the income loss, at a price mate- 
rially less than the premium for full 
use-and-occupancy insurance. 


For Investors 

Because we believe that a real pub- 
lic service is involved in a proper un- 
derstanding of rent insurance, we 
want to emphasize the importance of 
this coverage to home owners and in- 
vestors, waiving for a moment our 
rule of discussing only trade problems 
of insurance. Two classes of persons 
should carry rent insurance without 
any question, in addition to their reg- 
ular fire insurance. These are (1) 
home owners—because the home usu- 
ally represents a large part of 
their capital: in case of fire they 
would have to pay rent somewhere 
else and would have to keep up the 
payments on the mortgage besides, a 
doubling of expenses which would 
strike most citizens pretty hard—and 
(2) property owners for whom the 
rent from buildings is the source of 
their living income—because even if 
they collected enough insurance to re- 
build, how would they live while the 
reconstruction was going on? 





National Carbon Co. to 
Distribute Lubricants 


Beginning November 1, 1930, the 
entire line of “Gredag” lubricants, 
manufactured by the Acheson Graph- 
ite Corp., a unit of the Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., will be distributed 
and sold by the carbon-sales division 
of National Carbon Co., Inc., with 
headquarters at Cleveland, O. 
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New Machinery and Supplies 











New Convertible Shovel 
Has Independent Crowd 


A new convertible %s-cu. yd. %- 
swing clean-up shovel weighing less 
than 10 tons is announced by The 
Byers Machine Co. 

This new machine in design is simi- 
lar to Byers full-circle models as to 
machinery arrangement. The direct 
type of drive from motor to jackshaft 
by silent chain and then to each work- 
ing operation is exactly the same in 
principle as is found on Byers %4-, %-, 
1- and 1%4-cu. yd. machinery decks. All 
deck machinery mounted in one unit 








Utility shovel loading to truck. 


steel casting, Timken roller bearings, 
worm boom hoist and power clutches 
also are similar. 

Crawlers operate similar to Byers 
full-circle machines with double steer 
through a single 5'-in.-diameter 
travel shaft in the car body. 

Independent cable crowd shovel 
attachment, clamshell, dragline, 
trencher and skimmer attachments 
are handled easily. The shovel crowd 
operates by cable and is reversible by 
a single independent lever similar to 
the crowd on Byers larger shovels. 

This machine has a 36-hp. motor 
which develops a powerful single line 
pull at 140 ft. per min. Two speed 
crawlers successfully climbed up a 40- 
per cent grade on a recent demonstra- 
tion. The model 40 is expected to 
operate within weight requirements 
on highways, do miscellaneous and 
clean-up work around supply yards 
and on big jobs. Operation and main- 
tenance are said to be especially low 
because of special design features. 


The Byers Machine Co. feels that . 


the price of this unit is surprisingly 
low even though the machine em- 
bodies engineering principles hereto- 
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fore restricted to shovels and cranes 
in the $10,000 class. 

New catalogues, prices and full data 
are available by writing to The Byers 
Machine Co., Ravenna, O. 





Presents Truck of Four 


Tons Pay-Load Capacity 

The LaFrance-Republic Corp., Alma, 
Mich, announces a new model truck 
of 15,000-lb. straight rating capacity 
and 3% to 4 tons pay-load capacity, 
according to an announcement by Vice- 
president F. D. Soper. Production 
has already started on this new model, 
and deliveries to the LaFrance-Repub- 
lic distributing organization are now 
being made. 

This model has an 88-hp. six-cylinder 
Lycoming motor. The frame is 8-in. 
in depth from front to rear with a 
3-in. flange and %4-in. stock, and is 
cross-braced. 

Floating-contact type rear springs 
are built into this model. The spring 
brackets float on the main spring 
leaves, all of the drive being taken 


through radius rods. It is also 
equipped with 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes. 


Motor power is transmitted to the 
rear axle through a Fuller transmis- 
sion mounted in unit with the motor. 
Available at extra charge are two 5- 
speed units, one having an extremely 
low gear ratio in first speed, the other 
having an overdrive feature as one of 
the five forward speeds. 





Narrow-Gauge Dump Car 
Built for Strip Mining 


The remarkable success of the 
standard-gauge dump cars of the 
drop-door type manufactured by the 
Western Wheeled Scraper Co. of 
Aurora, Ill., has led to a demand for 
a similar car on 36-in. gauge. The 
demand came from the anthracite coal 
field where, in strip-mining operations, 
the overburden must be hauled to spoil 
banks over narrow-gauge track. 
Until the drop-door 
cars came into use, 
most of this hauling 
had been done in 4- 
cu. yd. and 5-cu. yd. 
and a few 8-cu. yd. 
cars of the lift-door 
type. Operators and 
stripping contractors 
were quick to see 
the possibilities in 
Western drop - door 
cars when adapted to stripping. To 
meet this demand, a 10-cu. yd. car of 
the drop-door type has been designed 
and put into service. 

The car has every feature needed to 
enable strip miners to lessen the cost 
of transporting their overburden, 
which always exceeds the cost of dig- 


ging. The car has a large capacity, 
for narrow-gauge operation—10 cu. 
yd., water measure. It is of low-load- 
ing height and without locking mech- 
anism of any kind. The cross sills of 
the body rest directly on the under- 
frame draft sills, supported on side 
pivots. The bed cannot be dumped 
until air has been let into the cylin- 
ders, eliminating the possibility of ac- 
cidental dumping due to carelessness. 

It is a remarkably fast-dumping 
car, with relatively small air consump- 
tion. In dumping this low drop-door 
car, the bed is tipped to an angle of 
45 deg. from the horizontal by means 
of single-stroke, simple-acting cylin- 
ders, one on each side of the bed. 

The car is designed so that material 
may be dumped to either side at the 
will of the operator without adjust- 
ment or change of any mechanism. 
The down-turning door acts as a 
chute, throwing the load to a greater 
distance from the track than with 
other types of cars, thus eliminating 


much spreading which otherwise 
might be necessary. 
Wherever practicable, structural 


shapes, flat plates and bars are used 
in the construction instead of flanged 
plates, in order to simplify repairs 
and reduce maintenance costs to a 
minimum. 





Develops Crawlers for 


New Fordson Tractors 

The Trackson Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has developed a new Model F crawler 
for the new Fordson tractor which 
converts the latter into a powerful, 
all-steel, 2-ton crawler tractor. 

This unit has many advantages over 
wheel tractors, such as sure footing 
and positive traction in all kinds of 
ground conditions, additional weight 
for bearing down on hard puills, in- 
creased power, shorter turning radius, 
and greater flexibility. Proper weight 
and balance and a track area of 1,100 
sq. in. contact with the ground enable 
it to hug the ground and develop tre- 








The 10-cu. yd. air dump car. 


mendous available pulling power. 

Most important of all, however, is 
the Trackson-Fordson’s ability to 
work equally well in soft, loose soil 
conditions, mud or sand, swamp land, 
snow, etc. Its light ground pressure, 
less per square inch than the pres- 
sure exerted by a man’s foot-step, en- 
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Crawlers on new Fordson tractor. 


ables it to travel lightly over soft sur- 
faces where wheel tractors or teams 
would mire, and its ground-gripping 
crawler tracks give it a firm foothold 
where the way is steep or otherwise 
“bad going.” 

These Trackson crawlers may be 
quickly and easily installed on the 
Fordson by any mechanic. It is 
merely a matter of removing the 
wheels and attaching the crawler, 
with no special fitting, drilling or ma- 
chine work required. No differential 
changes are necessary and there are 
no intricate parts to complicate the 
steering or operation of the tractor. 

Flexibility is an outstanding advan- 
tage of the Model F Trackson-Ford- 
son. The unit retains the regular 
Fordson speeds and Fordson clear- 
ance. Plants will find it exactly the 
right combination of weight, power, 
and sure-footed traction for greatest 
service and economy. 





New Pulverizer Employs 
Simple Grinding Method 
The remarkable progress made dur- 

ing the past few years in burning pul- 

verized coal has greatly amplified the 
need of a better and more efficient pul- 
verizer. To meet this need the Fuller 

Lehigh Co., Fullerton, Pa., has re- 

cently placed on the market the new 

Type B pulverizer. 

The pulverizer is an air-separation 
ball mill. It retains all of the desir- 


able features of the well-known Le- 




















New type ball-and-ring pulverizer. 
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high mill—including the spherical ball 
and grinding ring principle of pulver- 
izing in which fineness is not affected 
by wear of grinding parts, and the ab- 
sence from the grind-zone of parts 
that require lubrication. 

Since the pressure between the balls 
and the grinding ring is an important 
factor in obtaining fineness and ca- 
pacity, the new mill is so designed 
that this pressure—any amount de- 
sired—is obtained independently of 
the mill speed. This outstanding fea- 
ture combined with the use of two full 
rows of balls grinding under high- 
pressure and at low speed results in a 
quiet and smooth-running mill which 
gives high capacity and fineness. 

The pulverizer has no metal-to- 
metal abrasion of grinding parts, 
therefore wear of these parts is prac- 








Cross-sectional view of the pulverizer. 


tically the result of coal abrasion. 
The balls wear spherically and the 
mill has exceptionally low mainte- 
nance and power consumption. The 
power consumed varies with the coal 
feed. 

The pulverizer consists essentially 
of a top or separator section, an inter- 
mediate or pulverizing section and a 
base or drive section. The top section 
is of heavy steel plate and cast iron 
construction and contains the classify- 
ing cone, coal spout and the mechan- 
ism for adjusting the grinding pres- 
sure. The intermediate section is of 
heavy section cast iron with carefully 
machined flanges to which are fas- 
tened the top and base sections. The 
grinding elements, coal basket and 
driving yoke are mounted in the inter- 
mediate section. 

The base or drive section is also of 
heavy section cast iron and provides 
a very rigid support for the mill. 
This section encloses the air distribut- 
ing chamber, main and thrust bear- 
ings, drive shafts and gears and the 
force-feed oiling system. 

The grinding elements consist es- 
sentially of two rows of large diam- 
eter balls, two stationary and one 
rotating grinding rings. The rows of 











balls—one row mounted above the 
other—are separated and propelled by 
the rotating ring which is driven by 
and floats on the main driving shaft. 
Both the stationary and rotating 
grinding rings are made to gauge in 
order to insure interchangeability. 
Grinding pressure between the balls 
and rings is applied and kept uniform 
by externally controlled steel springs 
mounted in the top section. 

The main driving shaft is supported 
by a self-aligning heavy-duty thrust 
bearing. No thrust or hammering, re- 
sulting from grinding, is imposed on 
the thrust bearing because the mill is 
so designed that all thrust from this 
source is absorbed by the heavy lower 
casing. 

No lubrication is required within 
the grinding zone of the Type B Pul- 
verizer. All bearings and gears are 
effectively sealed from the grinding 
zone and are lubricated by an auto- 
matic force-feed oiling system. 


Makes Bob-Tail Shovels 
for Underground Mining 


The Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O., 
announces a line of bob-tail electric 
shovels that are particularly adapted 
for underground mining or any job 
that necessitates the operating of a 
machine in close quarters. The units 
offered are the Lorain-75-B, Lorain- 
55 and Lorain-45, their standard 1%4- 
cu. yd., 1-cu. yd. and %-cu. yd. ma- 
chines, modified in a few respects to 
meet unusual working conditions 
found in this field. 

The basic center-drive principle in 
turntable, crawler and shovel boom, is 
preserved on all units. Extremely 
short tail-swing clearances are ob- 
tained by a most unique method of 
construction. The electric motor, 
which on the standard units is located 
at the rear of the turntable mecha- 
nism, is placed on the front of the 
platform. It is mounted on a special 
heavy-duty A-frame strut casting at 
the right side of the turntable. The 
silent-chain power take-off is merely 
reversed and the same direct applica- 
tion of power to the hoist crowd and 
travel shafts through the center drive 
pinion is obtained. Standard full-sized 
motors are installed. The locating of 
the power plant in the front makes 
possible the reduction of the tail-swing 
clearance. 




















Bob-tail shovel with short boom. 
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Bob-tail units equipped with a 12- 
ft. boom and 10-ft. stick are capable 
of working in an opening 20 ft. wide 
and 15 ft. high with the boom at a 45- 
deg. angle. Proper stability is se- 
cured by means of building special 
counterweight onto the rear, so that it 
extends up the back of the cab about 
18 in. Any of the bob-tail units are 
readily convertible to standard Lo- 
rain-75, Lorain-55 or Lorain-45 ma- 
chines with long range shovel, clam- 
shell or dragline booms—powered by 
gasoline or the same electric motor. 

A special rock dipper, shallow and 
extra wide affording generous clear- 
ances for large rock, or one of stand- 
ard design of 1%-, 1- or %-cu. yd. ca- 
pacities can be furnished as is desired. 
The dipper is tripped automatically by 
engine power, which is controlled by 
a small lever to the operator’s right. 





Utility Dump Wagon Is 
Equipped with Crawlers 


The principle that the use of the 
large capacity crawler-equipped dump 
wagon results in economy having been 
accepted by the great majority of ex- 
perienced and progressive dirt-moving 
contractors, it becomes the problem of 
the individual contractor to select that 
crawler wagon which will render the 
longest service with the least repair 
expense. The crawler wheels them- 
selves are naturally the parts which 
are subject to the greatest wear and, 
in consequence, are the parts which 
should be studied most carefully. 

The Crawler Wheel Division of the 
Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, IIl., is of- 
fering a full line of dump wagons 
mounted on crawler wheels which the 
manufacturers believe embody a num- 
ber of noteworthy features. Among 
these features are the following: To 
obtain the lightest draft, the crawlers 
are the rigid rail type with tracks whol- 
ly self-supporting. Because all crawler 
tracks, whatever the type, are subject 
to wear, these wheels are provided 
with crawler track composed of shoes 
and connecting links, it being possible 
to rebuild a track of this type at the 
minimum of repair expense. All parts 
subject to wear are heat treated and 
are made from the best available al- 


loy steels. The manufacturers fur- 
ther claim that the design of the 
track-wheel spindle and bearing as- 
sembly is noteworthy, due to the 
grease-retention and dust-seal fea- 
tures and the method of holding the 
track wheel on the spindle. 

Features of the wagon itself are the 
box section H-beam drawbar anchored 
in massive steel castings, the simple 
chain hinges on which the dumping 
doors are hung, the design of the axle 
brackets and the heavy center bracing 
which absolutely overcomes any ten- 
dency to frame spread under load, and 
the mechanical wind-up which elimi- 
nates the expense of a wagon dumper. 

The manufacturers supply a de- 
scriptive bulletin in colors upon re- 
quest and also point out that the line 
of Dreadnaught crawler wheels is sup- 
plied in capacities of three, six, ten 
and fifteen tons and is available for 
mounting any type of equipment 
which requires heavy duty crawler 
wheels. 





New Surfacing Compound 
Reduces Upkeep Expense 


A new self-vulcanizing rubber-paste 
compound, known as “Covule,” for sur- 
facing conveyor belts, hoppers, chutes, 
agitators and similar equipment used 
in handling crushed stone, gravel, 
sand and other abrasives has just been 
put on the market by The Hitchcock 
Co., of 48 Pearl St., Boston. 

Covulc is a new discovery in rubber 
chemistry, based on the principle that 
rubber is more resistant to abrasion 
than metal. Its manufacturers state 
that, therefore, equipment lined or 
surfaced with Covule will give greater 
wear, thus reducing maintenance and 
purchase costs. 

These claims have been substanti- 
ated by the experience of the Boston 
Sand and Gravel Co. and the Mystic 
Iron Works, two of the largest com- 
panies of their kind in the East. A 
chute lined with Covule by the sand 
company has lasted three times as 
long as previous chutes made of boiler 
plate. Similar wear from conveyor 
belts resurfaced with Covule was se- 
cured by the iron works. 

Practically no special instruction or 














Before resurfacing. 


After resurfacing. 


equipment is needed to apply it. 
Spread in paste form on metal or 
fabrics, it is simply rolled smooth, and 
vulcanizes itself in a few hours. The 
compound also comes in sheets on a 
wire mesh base for lining chutes. 
Joints in the sheeting may be covered 
with the paste, and the sheeting re- 
newed with the paste when it begins 
to wear. 

In addition to its resistance to abra- 
sion, Covule has two big features 
when applied to conveyor belts. It 
eliminates joint-cracks and so pre- 
vents grit from sifting through into 
the idlers—and by making launders 
waterproof at the same point, pre- 
vents idlers from freezing in winter 
weather on outdoor equipment. 





Motor of Recent Design 
Has Standardized Units 
The Ideal unit type motor, con- 
structed of standardized rotor and 
stator units, presents two new design 
features of great interest. The first 





























Tractor pulling the crawler-mounted dump wagon. 
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Motor using standardized rotor and stator. 


is the placing of the motor feet on the 
bearing brackets. This feature allows 
all load shocks and strains to be car- 
ried directly to the motor support. 
Operation under shock loads or vibra- 
tion will not loosen up the assembly of 
this motor. Since the bearing brack- 
ets support themselves the only me- 
chanical load on the stator is the mo- 
tor torque. 

The second design feature is that 
these motors are built using standard- 
ized units which are perfectly inter- 
changeable for all types. Thus stand- 
ard horizontal motors, shell-type mo- 
tors, flange-type motors, vertical mo- 
tors and special applications of built- 
in motors requiring only the active 
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elements,—all take the same rotors 
and stators. These same standardized 
rotor and stator units are used to 
build open-type motors; splash-proof 
motors, drip-proof motors, totally en- 
closed fan-cooled motors with running 
seals or stationary seals; explosion- 
proof motors; shaftless motors; and 
in short there is no limit to the me- 
chanical combination possible using 
these standardized rotor and stator 
units. 

The perfect accessibility and inter- 
changeability of these motors enables 
them to be built into machinery where 
it has heretofore been impossible or 
undesirable to incorporate an indi- 
vidual motor drive. Also due to the 
design, these active motor elements 
can be built into machinery at a low 
cost and with very few changes in the 
present machine. The motors are be- 
ing built by the Ideal Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Mansfield, O. 





Designs Power Take-Off 
for Tractor Engines 


A new double-cable winch power 
take-off for Caterpillar tractors has 
been designed and is being built by 
R. G. Le Tourneau, Stockton, Cal. 
Many uses already have been found 
for the attachment, which has been 
thoroughly tested by several grading 
contractors. 

The inspection plate on the rear end 
of the tractor is removed and replaced 
by the winch, which is compactly 
built and occupies little space. There 











Cable winch power take-off. 


are two 6-in. drums on which cables 
can be wound or unwound by the 
driver of the tractor while the latter 
is traveling or standing still. This 
winch has a line pull of 2,000 lb. and 
a line speed of 200 ft. per minute. It 
is made entirely of steel plates and 
bars electrically-welded and runs on 
Timkin bearings. 

The new power take-off is being 
used to operate Le Tourneau 12-cu. yd. 
dump-carts, 7-cu. yd. scrapers bull- 
dozers and hardpan rooters. It also 
can be used with a derrick for han- 
dling heavy material, such as concrete 
pipe, or in many other ways by con- 
tractors in construction work. 
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Small Mechanical-Drive 
Turbine Is Introduced 


A new small mechanical-drive non- 
condensing steam turbine for driving 
centrifugal pumps, fans and similar 
industrial equipment operating, in 
general, at speeds between 1,750 and 











Small steam turbine. 


3,600 r.p.m. has been announced by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and was exhibited for the first 
time at the International Petroleum 
Exposition in Tulsa, on October 4. 
The new turbine is built only as a 
single-stage machine and has two 
rows of revolving buckets. It follows 
the design of the standard line of G. 
E. mechanical-drive turbines and al- 


though simple in construction em- . 


bodies dependability and reliability. 
The wheel casing is split horizontally 
for easy access to the internal parts, 
and the steam and exhaust pipes are 
connectéd to the lower half of the ma- 
chine. A new centrifugal governor 
with weights pivoting on knife edges 
operates with very little friction and 
provides proper speed regulation. An 
independent emergency governor is in- 
cluded. The new turbine bears the 
type designation D-57. 





Air-Cleaner Firm Busy 
in Pit and Quarry Field 


The United Air Cleaner Corp. of 
Chicago has recently made several air- 











cleaner installations in connection 
with quarries and _ crushed-stone 
plants. 


This firm has concentrated its at- 
tention on the automotive and gas- 
engine field where it has enjoyed a 
tremendous volume of business ever 
since the beginning of the industry 
which it pioneered. Several years 
ago the firm turned its attention to 
equipping large Diesel engines which 
operated largely in the oil fields of 
Texas. 

From the Diesel-engine installations 
it was only a short step to the strong 
market of the stone quarries. Mr. 
Paul, sales manager, remarks in re- 
gard to this: 

“Our most recent installation of 
this type was made in the plant of the 
United States Mica Co. of Chicago. 
This company purchases hundreds of 
tons of sheet mica which it grinds 
into very small particles. The grind- 
ing is done by large gyratory crushers 
and rolling mills. These machines are 
powered by electricity, generated by 
means of a large Venn-Severin Diese] 
engine. An atmosphere such as this 
would rapidly erode the interior of the 
engine. When it was equipped with 
United industrial cleaners, a clean 
stream of air was allowed to enter the 
engine.” 





Tractor Indispensable 
in This Stone Quarry 
How tractors have been adopted by 
progressive quarrymen is well illus- 
trated in the practice of the Saratoga 
Quarries, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Here a Bay City tractor shovel is used 
occasionally for stripping but its prime 
function is to load crushed stone at the 
quarry face and from stock-piles. In 
the quarry the machine operates upon 
the floor and loads the blasted stone 
into open skips which are hoisted by a 
long-boom derrick. In the accom- 
panying photograph the quarry pro- 
prietor, Joseph Beech, is shown with 
the derby hat, watching the removal 
of a skipload that has just been loaded 
by the tractor shovel. 




















Tractor shovel at work in Saratoga quarries. 
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metallic mineral producers. 





Each publication listed below contains information of interest to non- 

Readers may obtain, without charge—except 

where a price may be stated—and without obligation, copies of any of these 

publications by writing directly to the manufacturers who publish them. 
Please mention PIT AND QUARRY when writing. 

















Belt Conveyors, Portable 

Link-Belt Portable Belt Conveyors. 
6 p. Illustrated. (Folder No. 1248. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill.) De- 
scribes and illustrates the “Cub,” a 
new portable belt conveyor for load- 
ing materials. 


Belting 

Diamond Rubber Belting, Hose and 
Packing. 12 p. Illustrated. (The 
Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, 0.) A 
new catalogue of belting, packing, 
hose, matting and miscellaneous items 
for industrial use. An _ interesting 
feature of the publication is that the 
cover and mailing envelope were 
printed from rubber’ engravings, 
hand-cut from sheet rubber manufac- 
tured by the Diamond company. 


Concrete 

Delivering Better Concrete at 
Lower Cost. 4 p. 4 ill. (Parke Con- 
crete Carrier, Inc., New York, N. Y.) 
Describes and illustrates an agitating 
body, for truck mounting, to trans- 
port ready-mixed concrete from plant 
to job. 





Crushers 

The Buffalo Hammer Mill. 6 p., 10 
ill. (The Buffalo Hammer Mill Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y.) Describes and illus- 
trates a crushing and pulverizing mill 
supplied with replaceable hammer 
heads. Specifications and detailed 
drawings are included. 


Drives, V-Belt 

Worthington Multi-V Drive. (Bul- 
letin L-400-BI. Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Co., Harrison, N. J.) De- 
scribes and illustrates the characteris- 
tics and apparent advantages of a 
new V-belt transmission drive devel- 
oped by this concern in co-operation 
with the Goodyear Rubber Co. 


{ndustrial Railway 


Industrial Railway. 6 p., 36 ill. 
(Bulletin No. 101. American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York, N. Y.) De- 
scribes and illustrates industrial rail- 
way cars and track especially adapted 
to quarry work. Hopper, gable-bot- 
tom, skip and V-dump types are fea- 
tured. 


Material Handling 

“Loading Rip-Rap at Wagner Quar- 
ries.” 2 p., 3 ill. (The Excavating 
Engineer for October, 1930. Bucyrus- 
Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis.) 
Describes and_ illustrates loading 
methods employed at an Ohio quarry. 

Dump Cars and Grading Equip- 
ment. 72 p. Illustrated. (Catalogue 
No. 81. Western Wheeled Scraper 
Co., Aurora, Ill.) Describes and illus- 
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trates a complete line of dump cars 
and machinery for handling earth and 
stone. 


Motors, Synchronous 

Low-Speed Synchronous Motors. 4 
p., 5 ill. (Bulletin 529A. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.) De- 
scribes and illustrates type of syn- 
chronous motor for direct connection 
to reciprocating compressors. 


Motor Trucks 

Mack in Earth Moving and Hauling 
of Building and Road Materials. 56 p. 
Illustrated. (Mack Trucks, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.) Describes and _illus- 
trates the use of motor trucks in 


_ transporting materials. 


Plant Equipment 

Pioneer Gravel Equipment. 80 p. 
Illustrated. (Pioneer Gravel Equip- 
ment Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.) 
A new catalogue describing and illus- 
trating complete equipment for sand 
and gravel plants. Anti-friction bear- 
ings are standard on much of the ma- 
chinery. 
Refractories 

Expert Refractory Service. 4 p., 3 
ill. (North American Refractories 
Co., Cleveland, 0.) Describes high- 
alumina and checker brick and other 
refractories handled by this firm. 


Safety Appliances 

M-S-A First Aid Material. 36 p., 87 
ill. (Catalogue FA-2. Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.) De- 
scribes and illustrates wide variety of 
safety appliance and first-aid equip- 
ment for industrial and mining 
operations. 
Shovels 

The 100-B Revolving Shovel. 24 p., 
37 ill. (Bulletin D-1006. Bucyrus- 
Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis.) De- 
scribes and illustrates a 3-cu. yd. elec- 
tric or steam revolving shovel. Con- 
tains a full mechanical description of 
complete specifications of this power- 
ful machine for heavy excavating. 


Trucks, Dump 

Diamond T Motor Trucks. 8 p., 18 
ill. (Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Describes and illustrates a 
line of Diamond T motor trucks 
mounted with 3-way and rear-dump 
bodies and hoists made by the Com- 
mercial Shearing & Stamping Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


Welding 

G-E Welding Electrodes. 32 p., 20 
ill. (General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.) Describes and illustrates 
several types of electrodes for weld- 
ing, indicating the application of a 
specific rod for a specific job. 


The Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 
17 Park Row, New York, N. Y., has 
issued Bulletin No. 11 which lists its 
stocks of second-hand jaw crushers, 
crushing rolls, revolving screens, 
vibrating screens, gyratory crushers, 
reduction crushers, shovels, cranes, 
elevators, air compressors, rotary dry- 
ers, rotary kilns, tube mills, conical 
mills, ball mills, pebble mills, air sep- 
arators, roller mills, beater mills, 
swing-hammer mills, filters and boil- 
ers. The company’s shops are at 335 
Doremus ave., Newark, N. J. 








| New Corporations 














Cleveland Gypsum Co., 14th floor 
Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Cleveland, 
O. (Subsidiary of Cleveland Build- 
ers’ Supply Co.) 250 shares n.p.v. 
M. B. Jewett, general manager. Leased 
Cleveland plant of American Gypsum 
Co., at 1801 Merwin Ave. 


Masser Iron & Slag Corp., Low 
Moor, Va. Harry Masser, president; 
Ben F. Silberstein, vice-president. 450 
shares. To produce blast furnace slag. 


Imperial Fossil Marble Corp., Union 
Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O. W. H. 
Warner, president. $250,000. To de- 
velop marble deposits near Goshen, 
Va. 

Massapequa Sand & Gravel Corp., 
Massapequa, N. Y. $50,000. 

Industrial Brick & Sand Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. John E. Canning, Edward 
M. Brennan, Andrew P. Quinn. $100,- 
000 and 2,000 shares n.p.v. 

Dixie Glass Bottle Mfg. Co., c/o Rice 
Furniture Co., Jackson, Miss. David 
Rice, president. $30,000. Has option 
on glass sand deposit near Jackson. 


Northern Quarry, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que, Can. Subsidiary of St. Michel 
Quarry, Ltd., Montreal. Will build 
plant with capacity of 2,000 tons of 
crushed stone daily. 

Monroe Materials Co., Miller (Gary 
P. O.), Ind. William Westergren. To 
produce sand, gravel, and stone. 

Gezon-Battjes Gravel Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $50,000. Benjamin Ge- 
zon, Deane E. Gezon, Henry F. Battjes. 

Producers’ Core Sand Corp., Mich- 
igan City, Ind. To take over Michi- 
gan City plant of John N. Bos Sand 
Co, its subsidiary. 

Frank C. Jordan, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
$10,000. Frank C. Jordan, president. 
To acquire Jordan Sand & Gravel Co. 

Detroit Slag & Dock Co., 1911 Pe- 
nobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. $400,- 
000. Slag, sand, gravel, stone. 

Rock Asphalt Corp. of America, 
14800 E. Jefferson St., Detroit, Mich. 
$50,000. Charles J. Roberts, Anthony 
W. Jacobs, Waldo D. Andrews, Kitch- 
ener, Ont., Can. 

Transit Mix Concrete Co., 406 Post 
Bldg., Houston, Tex. $75,000. L. D. 
McKaughan. 














-Pumpings from the Old Pit 


Excerpts from the old files of PIT AND QUARRY reveal many interesting side- 

lights on the activities of the pits, quarries and plants of former days. 

interesting by comparison with practices in vogue today, are printed in this 
column each issue. 


These, 

















A Fourteen Years Ago A 

F. M. Welch and Miner Raymond 
were authors of “A Modern Sand and 
Gravel Plant,” that of the Granite 
Sand & Gravel Co. on the outskirts of 
Indianapolis, Ind. George V. Miller 
was the general superintendent. Here 
is the introductory paragraph: 

“To the ordinary citizen (even as 
you and me) the state of Indiana 
stands for three things—Lights of 
Modern Literature, Charles K. Fair- 
banks, and Sand. Hoosier authors 
have given their poetry and prose to 
the American public after an assiduous 
courtship of the proper Muse, and Mr. 
Fairbanks has devoted a studious life- 
time to serving the Republican party; 
but it is only recently that Indiana 
Sand and its larger and more impor- 
tant relative, Gravel, have had the 
benefit of careful preparation before 
metamorphosis into building materials 
of great economic importance.” 


The equipment included two Shearer 
& Mayer draglines, a Thomas electric 
hoist with a General Electric motor, a 
chain-bucket elevator, a revolving 48- 
in. by 20-ft. washing screen and a 
Smith 8-in. by 14-in. crusher. Ten 
grades of product were prepared. 


* * * 


A Wartime Discussion 


Raymond W. Dull, whose name is 
familiar still in the industry, was the 
author of “Preparedness,” an article 
dealing with a subject that was then 
of vital national importance. 


“Whatever we may think of na- 
tional preparedness for defense, the 
term is surely applicable in the in- 
dustrial and commercial world to our 
everyday business security. The man 
who allows his business methods, his 
plant equipment and commercial ware 
to fall behind is lost. He must be 
prepared for any onslaught by a com- 
petitor. 

“He sends out a few scouts and finds 
that his competitor has only five men 
running his plant, while he himself 
has twenty-three doing the same 
work. But the scouts also report that 
the competitor has modern machine 
guns in the shape of the very latest 
labor-saving equipment, while he has 
still the old muzzle-loading equip- 
ment. 

“He decides that his only hope is to 
give battle; so he proceeds to cut 
prices. He is answered at once by 
the enemy’s long range guns in the 
shape of lower production costs. He 
is soon hammered out of his hurriedly 
dug trenches, for his old guns will not 
carry far enough to reach the enemy 
and he is forced to run up the white 
flag. 
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“How much better would it have 
been if he had been prepared.” 


* * ok 
Chicago as a Cement Center 


“The Cement Products Exhibition 
Co. announces that the tenth Chicago 
Cement Show will be held in the Coli- 
seum, Wednesday, February 7, to 
Thursday, February 15, 1917, inclu- 
sive. 

“During the eight-day period Chi- 
cago will be the center of activity in 
the building-material industry. The 
National Builders’ Supply Association 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Hotel Sherman February 11 and 12 
and the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association at the 
same hotel, February 13 and 14. 
While the dates have not been defi- 
nitely set, the American Concrete 
Pipe Association will be in session 
during the Cement Show, and the 
American Concrete Institute will meet 
at the same time.” 


* * * 


Among the Advertisers 


The Blaw Steel Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., ran a full-page ad 
concerning its bucket, emphasizing 
greater speed and bigger power, com- 
mon-sense design, and light weight. 

The Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. used half a page to ex- 
plain the merits of its Jumbo crusher. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. occupied the 
outside back cover to describe and pic- 
ture a_ self-propelling wagon and 
truck loader for “handling your ma- 
terials from ground storage.” 


* 


4 A Ten Years Ago AA 

H. E. Bair, general manager of the 
National Agricultural Lime Assn., 
made the opening address at a meet- 
ing held in Indianapolis, Ind. Others 
who participated were: A. B. Meyer, 
president of the Mid-West Crushed 
Stone Quarries Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
F. R. Kanengeiser, general manager 
of the Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Co., Youngstown, O., and president of 
this association; and Elmer O. Fippin, 
manager of the agricultural depart- 
ment, National Lime Assn., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


* * x 


At El] Paso, Tex., the Southwestern 
Portland Cement Co. fired a quarry 
blast that disintegrated 400,000 tons 
of rock, using 47,000 lb. of dynamite. 


* * * 


Rock, sand and gravel were exempt 
from the increase in railroad freight 
rates that had been put into effect re- 
cently throughout Canada, but ship- 





pers complained of a car shortage 
which prevented the filling of orders. 


ok * * 


The inside front cover was occupied 
by an ad about washing plants for 
sand and gravel, built by the 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


* * * 


Repair parts for a locomotive crane 
used in yards of a Chicago operator 
were ordered by telephone one day at 
3:30 and were delivered the same 
afternoon by two aeroplanes from 
Champaign, III. 


* * * 


A A Five Years Ago A A 

The manufacture, by the Pacific 
Portland Cement Co., of high-grade 
Portland cement from clay and oyster 
shells dredged from San Francisco 
Bay, is described in an illustrated 
article by E. D. Roberts. R. B. Hen- 
derson was president and general 
manager of the company and A. G. 
Lang was chief engineer. 

* cS * 

In the first installment of a series 
on prime movers in quarries and pits, 
C. H. Sonntag discussed the selection 
of equipment that would be most 
economically appropriate when consid- 
ering locality, permanence, and the 
availability of fuels if electrical en- 
ergy is not purchasable. 

The Harnischfeger Corp. announced 
a new truck and trailer crane known 
as P&H 203-A, with a %-cu. yd. 
bucket, a 25-ft. boom, and a 40-hp. 4- 
cyl. motor. 
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To the Editor.—Perhaps you can be 
of assistance to me in obtaining le- 
gal information relative to pumping 
gravel from the Mississippi River. 
Each of two Dubuque firms that are 
pumping gravel from the river is pay- 
ing the riparian owners of the prop- 
erty for the privilege. According to 
an article appearing on page 73 of the 
Sept. 24 issue of PIT AND QUARRY, the 
state retains title to the bed of the 
stream. I would appreciate further 
information on this subject or advice 
as to where I may obtain it, as I con- 
template the pumping of gravel next 
summer. 

LILLIE COAL Co., 
Harvey L. Lillie. 

Dubuque, Ia. 

{Various courts have held that the state 
retains title to the bed of a navigable 
stream. However, this does not mean 
that a property owner may use the stream 
or bed to the detriment of other owners. 
In other words, every person who makes 
use of a stream, whether it is navigable 
or non-navigable, must exercise care not 
to cause injury to owners of upper or of 
lower property. If the act of pumping 
gravel from the river bed is likely to cause 
damage to riparian owners, it would be 
advisable to make arrangements with 
them for a permit to perform this work. 
Within the next few weeks some of the 
important higher court decisions involving 


this point of the law will be published in 
PIT AND QUARRY.—Ed.] 
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Manufactures’ Summary 
Made by Census Bureau 


The U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, has just pub- 
lished a summary of manufactures 
for 1927 giving comparative statistics 
for four two-year periods ending 1921, 
1923, 1925, and 1927, respectively. 
That part of the report covering indus- 
tries included in the non-metallic min- 
eral field is shown herewith and some 
interesting facts may be observed by 
an examination of the figures. 

Seven of the industries show an 
increase in the number of establish- 
ments since 1921 and four show a 
decrease during that time. Omitting 
any reference to values of products in 
dollars and taking horsepower as an 
indication of the potential capacity for 
fabrication only two of the industries 
—salt and asbestos—have decreased, 
and they may be said to have remained 
at approximately the same level. 

In the case of the cement industry 
it will be noticed that there were 133 
establishments operating in 1923 with 
an aggregate of 642,840 hp., represent- 
ing 4,870 hp. per plant. In 1927 there 
were 161 plants having an aggregate 
of 1,059,390 hp., an average of 6,580 
hp. each. These figures show that the 
cement industry is growing and that 
the power-plant facilities represent an 
increase in 1927 of 65 per cent over 


1928, while the increase in the number 
of plants was only 21 per cent. 

A reference to the various tables 
will show a similar state of affairs in 
other industries, indicating, in general, 
that a concentration of the various in- 
dustries is being effected and that so- 
called business depressions do not and 
evidently will not have any permanent 
effect on the growth of American in- 
dustry. 





Welding Prize Contest 
Announced by Lincoln 


Designers and engineers in every in- 
dustry, where iron and steel form all 
or a part of the manufactured prod- 
uct, are again given the opportunity 
by the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
O., sponsors of the second Lincoln arc- 
welding prize competition, to show 
their skill and ingenuity in utilizing 
the advantages of arc-welded con- 
struction. As a reward for their ef- 
forts $17,500 will be awarded for the 
forty-one best papers submitted in the 
competition. The jury of awards will 
be composed of the electrical engineer- 
ing department of Ohio State Univer- 
sity under chairmanship of Prof. Er- 
win E. Dreese and such others as he 
may select. 

The purpose of this second Lincoln 
arc-welding prize competition, as an- 
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nounced by its sponsors, is to stimu- 
late designers and engineers in every 
line of industry to think of the manu- 
facture of their own products by the 
use of are welding and to increase 
their knowledge of the feasibility of 
its application. 

The forty-one prizes are: for the 
first prize paper, $7,500; for the sec- 
ond prize paper, $3,500; for third prize 
paper, $1,500; for fourth prize paper, 
$750; for fifth prize paper, $500; for 
sixth prize paper, $250; and for the 
seventh to forty-first prize papers 
$100 each. The competition will be 
open to any person in the world ex- 
cept the employees of the sponsors. 
The closing date for the competition 
will be Oct. 1, 1931. 





Radiator Manufacturer 
Reports Record Output 


The Young Radiator Co., Racine, 
Wis., in closing the month of Septem- 
ber had the largest total output of 
products of any month for the year of 
1930, according to F. M. Young, presi- 
dent. These products include inter- 
nal-engine cooling radiators for sta- 
tionary gas engines, Diesel engines, 
radiators for trucks, busses, tractors, 
drag lines, compressors and unit 
heaters for buildings. 

New models of truck radiators are 
being constructed for several concerns. 
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an ain, ee Oe) le 49 6,129 7,692,000 | 19,225,000 | ~ 36,274,000 | ~ 17,049,000 
a ) 1923 56 6,078 6,640,000 20,026,000 36,820,000 16,794,000 26,855 
8 1921 40 2,026 1,948,000 6,076,000 13,030,000 6,954,000 |.........0eeee 
1927 161 36,322 53,111,000 | 120,012,000 | 293,565,000 | 173,553,000 1,059,390 
: } 1925 145 38,437 53,912,000 | 114,169,000 | 300,895,000 | 186,726,000 71,650 
Cement } 1923 133 35,091 49,708,000 | 100,767,000 | 264,098,000 | 163,332,000 642,840 
| 1921 125 26,231 34,416,000 | 102,360,000 | 203,627,000 | 101,267,000 
(1927 2,330 17,808 24,808,000 33,913,000 92,259,000 59,346,000 | 54.342 
eel : 5 ,666 14,7 ,761, 27,792,000 75,214,000 47,422,000 ' 
nities 1923 1,128 10,766 14,834,000 | 20,486,000 | 53'602'000 | _ 33,117,000 30,748 
{ 1921 1,123 6,984 8,691,000 13,483,000 31,768,000 | [18,285,000 |..---------+.. 
- ( 1927 68 3,261 4,608,000 10,840,000 24,182,000 13,342,000 13,464 
Emery wheels and other abra-}}| 1925 63 3,352 4,770,000 11,104,000 25,730,000 14,626,000 11,654 
sives and polishing appli-|) 1923 57 3,595 4,708,000 10,698,000 25,307,000 14,608,000 11,530 
ances | 1921 53 2,849 2,876,000 6,184,000 12,559,000 GE Ws Stasi ve awicsas 
1927 13 289 241.000 1,319,000 2,932,000 1,612,000 3011 
nna 5 ed | J f 11 ‘ 1,328,000 2,569,000 1,241,000 : 
cts Cn 8 244 304,000 1,082/000 2°185,000 1,103,000 2,700 
\ 1921 11 152 185,000 703,000 1,457,000 7 i rere 
1927 260 10,903 12,191,000 17,269,000 41,587,000 24,318,000 84,195 
tein 1925 283 12,095 14,002,000 20,049,000 50,736,000 30,687,000 87,871 
4 1923 301 12,290 13,522,000 19,700,000 47,244,000 27,544,000 74,205 
| 1921 292 10,345 ,802,000 14,214,000 31,015,000 a eae 
| 1927 1,978 40,474 68,491,000 66,328,000 201,181,000 134,853,000 295,174 
Marble, granite, slate and other] | 1925 2,356 36,575 59,593,000 66,976,000 193,047,000 126,071,000 240,297 
stone products 1923 2,691 40,056 61,600,000 66,883,000 191,537,000 124,055,000 213,133 
1921 2,925 30,260 44,135,000 53,067,000 137,241,000 SOATTEONN Ie Sic acc icinsice ve 
{ 1927 245 8,270 9,833,000 17,625,000 41,260,000 23,635,000 116,909 
Minerals and earths, ground or 1925 250 8,762 9,882,000 17,165,000 42,381,000 25,216,000 127,649 
otherwise treated 1923 243 8,707 10,168,000 13,301,000 35,309,000 22,007,000 83,471 
| 1921 272 6,887 7,298,000 11,522,000 26,174,000 TAGER OO |. occ sce esos 
1927 58 5,961 7,117,000 14,664,000 34,329,000 19,665,000 55,928 
1925 70 6,308 7,261,000 13,849,000 34,253,000 20,494,000 54,647 
Salt 1 1923 75 809 8,129,000 16,477,000 36,837,000 20,361,000 58,101 
( 1921 79 5,993 7,148,000 16,467,000 33,159,000 16,751,000 |..--+--+---.6. 
( 1927 45 7 1,051,000 1,158,000 3,616,000 2,458,000 8,598 
Cialis: tiatile 1925, 41 801 1,119,000 1,238,000 3,760,000 2,522,000 6,396 
" ) 1923 31 582 698,000 46,000 2,408,000 1,462,000 4,332 
1921 "26 374 361,000 501,000 1,220,000 _ renee 
( 1927 221 10,014 14,412,000 31,998,000 83,856,000 51,858,000 116,230 
Wall plaster, wall board, and} | 1925 222 10,978 16,078,000 39,553,000 90,957,000 51,404,000 82,863 
floor composition ) 1923 195 9,289 14,894,000 33,124,000 73,801,000 40,676,000 62,520 
me peace | 1921 144 4,898 6,997, 16,117,000 32,354,000 a eae 
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DURING THE 
COLD WEATHER 


Manufacturing concrete building units 
can be started and carried on during 
cold weather successfully and _profit- 
ably. Here is a business with which 
you can fill in the slack period and keep 
sales up to an even level. With Besser 
equipment, and Besser Engineers to 
start you and keep you going right, 
your success is assured. Any Besser 
Stripper will make more than fifty different 
types and sizes of concrete building units— 
Block, Slab, Tile, Brick. If you want to in- 
crease the profits from your plant ask us to 
demonstrate to you how it can be done by 
showing you how it is being done. 





















BESSER 
Victory Stripper 
The Besser 
Victory Strip- 
per is the lowest 
priced entirely au- 
tomatic stripper 
machine. It makes 4 
blocks, 8 slabs or tile 
(in any size or type) 
and 24 concrete brick 
per minute. It is self 
operating and _ requires 
only one man to remove 
block from machine. 
One size plain pallets 
only required for all 
types of product. 


BESSER SUPER STRIPPER. 8 blocks, 16 slabs 


or tile or 48 concrete bricks per minute. 
BESSER STANDARD STRIPPER. 6 blocks, 12 
slabs or tile or 36 concrete bricks per minute. 
BESSER VICTORY STRIPPER. 4 blocks, 8 slabs 
or tile or 24 concrete bricks per minute. 

These Stripper Machines make the block on plain 


The Seven 
Divisions 
pallets and only one set of pallets required for a 

of very large variety of product. 


BESSER 2. BESSER MASTE R TAMPER. FACE DOWN 
MACHINE. 3 to 4 blocks per minute. 


BESSER BATCH PADDLE MIXERS in Seven 


SERVICE 3. Sizes. 5, 12, 18, 25, 30, 40 and 50 cu. ft. capaci- 


to ties. 


10 to 





The Concrete 4. — yory CONCRETE BRICK MACHINE. 40 
Products 20 M per day. 
BESSER SEWER, CULVERT AND DRAIN TILE 
LD 5 ft. 
6. CARS, PALLETS, ELEVATORS, ETC. 
~\ 7. BESSER FACILITIES FOR SERVICE AND EN- 


MASTER CONCRETE BRICK MACHINE. 
Industry we MOLDS. All sizes up to 
GINEERING ASSISTANCE. 
Free Engineering Service 





Besser Engineers will design and lay out plants with equipment for any ca- 
pacity production desired—small or large—and will set up machines and start 
them in successful operation. Estimates on plant equipment gladly furnished. 
Write or wire. 


BESSER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Main Office and Factory 
511 30th STREET, ALPENA, MICHIGAN 
, District Sales Offices at 
Philadelphia — Newark — Dayton — Chicago — Milwaukee 
Omaha — Detroit — Pittsburgh — Indianapolis 
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BRISTOLS 
BELT PLATES 


The 9 points shown below cover the more impor- 
tant reasons why belt users in all fields will prefer 
the new, improved Bristol’s Belt Plates and Rivets. 


BELT PLATES 


1. Formed so that edge of plate will not cut the belt. 
2. Shaped to conform to circumference of pulley. 

3. Ribbed to permit easy extraction. 

4. Plainly marked for centering. 

5. High grade cold-rolled steel. 


RIVETS 

6. Cadmium plated to resist rust. 

7. Sharpened points and self-clinching form. 
8. Beveled heads for easy extraction. 
9 


. Fine grade of steel. 


Bristol’s Belt Plates are light, strong, simple and eco- 
nomical. They make a permanent joint, and their rugged 
strength makes them particularly adaptable to mines, 
mills and quarries. Write for Bulletin 722-O. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Waterbury, Conn. 


BRISTOLS 


BELT PLATES 





Pit and Quarry 




























Modern, Large Capacity Crusher Plants of John S. Lane & Sons, Ine. 


ABOVE: The plant at Hampden, Mass. ABOVE: No. 1 Plant at Westfield, Mass. 


BELOW: Holyoke, Mass. Plant at Mt. Tom. BELOW: No. 2 Plant at Westfield, Mass. 


CRUSHERS) 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


Each quarry of John S. Lane & Sons, Inc., 
illustrated here is an excellent example 
of the modern crusher plant operating 
economically with Farrel-Bacon equip- 
ment. You may be sure that your plant 
standardized in the same manner will 
earn good dividends on the capital in- 
vested. We specialize in complete plans 
for new plants or the remodeling of 
present ones. 


Descriptive booklet sent on request. 


FARREL-BACON CRUSHERS 


Gum EARLE C. BACON /nc. 


gums Engineers to the Stone Crushing Industry m—< 
MS 2.6 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK. N.Y. Sa 
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